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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HE great events of the week have been first the publica- 
tion on Tuesday of the Derby Report, and next Mr. 
Asquith’s speech introducing compulsory legislation in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. As Mr. Asquith’s speech 
embodied the Derby Revort, we shall save time and space by 
only summarizing the former. The first of the important facts 
noted by Mr. Asquith, and a glorious fact it is, as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, is that during the campaign conducted 


by Lord Derby with the aid of the Parliamentary Committee | 


and the Labour Committee, and the bodies that work under them, 
nearly three million men came forward and expressed in one 
way or another their willingness to serve their country. After 
deducting from that figure the four hundred thousand odd who 
were deiinitely and at once rejected on medical grounds, the 
total of attested men is still in excess of two and a half millions. 
After making various allowances, the Prime Minister calculated 
that the men available as recruits reached a total of over a 
million. 

The third figure to which he called attention was that, if you 
took the unstarred single men, estimated to number a million 
and a half, 651,000 are not accounted for. In other words, this 
is the “slackers” list. This list no doubt contains a great 
many men who are medically unfit, and others who are almost 
certain when they come before the tribunals to be reckoned as 
“indispensables.” But however large the deductions made 
on these grounds, there remains within the body of 651,000 men 
accounted for a very large section of slackers, in all probability 
enough to form twenty-five new divisions, or, to put it in a better 
way, enough to make good the wastage in an army of half-a- 
million for three months. To call such a number “ a negligible 
quantity ” is to play with words, They certainly will not be so 
regarded by the married men who trusted to Mr. Asquith’s 
promise. 





It is possible, no doubt, that when in a month’s time 
compulsion has begun to be applied, we shall find ourselves 
where Lincoln found himself in similar circumstances. The 
threat of compulsion will have sent so many men into the 
ranks as volunteers that the numbers to which actual com- 
pulsion is applied will appear to be a negligible quantity. That, 
however, will not show that Mr. Asquith acted precipitately in 
insisting on compulsion, but merely that the form of compulsion 
he chose by which to make good his pledge obliged men to come 
in voluntarily. If a policeman tells a crowd that if they do not 
disperse they will be charged, and they thereupon disperse, what 
are we to think of the man who says when the strect is clear: 
“You see, the policeman had no gonna for threatening those 
poor people in the brutal w vay he did” 








Having thus dealt with the figures, and having dismissed 
the plea for general compulsion with the comment “ No case,” 





the Prime Minister went on to point out, as he was fully en- 
titled to do, that it was his pledge which brought in the married 
men, and rendered it possible for Lord Derby to make the 
scheme so great a success. If that pledge had not been 
given, we should not have got the half-million of married men 
who are secured by the scheme; and if compulsion is not now 
enacted so as to bring in those unmarried men who are holding 
back (probably another three hundred thousand), we shall lose 
in all close upon a million men—a loss which at the crisis of 
our fate no sane Prime Minister could possibly face. 








The next stage in Mr. Asquith’s speech was his description of 
the scope of the Bill. The Bill will declare (a very proper course) 
that the men who were enrolled, to use the old phrase, under 
the National Registration Act, but who failed to offer them- 
selves for attestation, shall be deemed to have done what they 
ought to have done, and shall be treated as if they had attested 
for enlistment. They will then be medically examined, and if 
fit for service they may ask to go before a tribunal and 
state the grounds on which they claim exemption. ‘The ex- 
emptions are: (1) Men who are not ordinary residents of Great 
Britain—t.¢., inhabitants of the oversea Dominions who are 
only here for educational purposes. (2) Men who are members 
of H.M. Regular or Reserve Forces. (3) Men already in the 
Navy or “recommended for exemption” by the Admiralty. 
(4) Clergymen of all denominations. (5) Men who hold certifi- 
cates of exemption or who have been rejected since August l4th, 
1915. 





These are the only automatic exemptions. Exemptions 
which may be decided before a tribunal are: (1) Persons ro- 
quired for other forms of State work. (2) Single men who are 
the support and stay of mothers, sisters, or other relatives, 
(3) Men suffering from ill-health or infirmity. (4) Persons who 
have a conscientious objection to undertaking combatant ser- 
vice. In regard to the last point Mr. Asquith quoted the prece- 
dent of Mr. Pitt and his successors, who in their Militia Acts 
exempted “ the people called Quakers.” (To be quite accurate, 
Mr. Asquith should have added the words “and Moravians.”’) 
Colonial legislation also followed these lines, and it is from that, 
indeed, that the words in which the provision of the new Bill is 
clothed are taken. 


Mr. Asquith evidently looks forward to the men exempted 
on conscientious grounds performing work of a non-combative 
character, and mentioned the curious fact that there are people 
who will sweep up mines, and exhibit the greatest courage in 
doing so, who will not willingly “go into the trenches and 
shoot off guns.” We can only presume that they are of those 
who, in the words of the poet, hold that 

“Thou shalt not kill; but need’st not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.” 

For ourselves, we are with the Prime Minister in regard to the 
conscientious objector, but we trust that it will be made clear 
that people must not become Quakers “for the duration of 
the war.” Indeed, in our opinion, the man who wishes for 
exemption on these grounds ought to make his position perfectly 
clear, and take oath or make a solemn declaration before a 
tribunal that it is contrary to his conscientious conviction to 
serve or defend his country in arms. The plea of the con- 
scientious objector must not be allowed to degenerate into an 
easy way of saying that a man is too proud of his sleck and 
comfortable life to serve his fellows in a dirty trench. 


Mr. Asquith was followed by Sir John Simon, who the day 
before had resigned the office of Home Secretary. We have 
dealt with Sir John Simon’s position elsewhere, but we are 
obliged to say that a careful study of his speech discloses nothing 
more than the old-fashioned plea that there exists in this country 
a sacred right—the liberty of the subject not to fight for his 
country. Captain George St. Loo, a very able naval officer 
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and pamphleteer, in the “ glorious Revolution” of 1688, dealt 
with that point of view in a passage which we have often quoted 
in these columns, and must quote again, so close is the anticipa- 
tion of the line of argument upon which Sir John Simon and 
those who agree with him base their essential objections to com- 
pulsion. Captain St. Loe tells us that with such people all 
objections are answered by saying that any form of compulsion 
is “‘ a violation of the principle of the liberty of the subject ” :— 

“ All Englishmen then have, as you say, Gentlemen, a Liberty 
net to Fight for their Country, and no Body can make ’em do it, 


unless they, Kind Hearts, should happen to be in a good humour, 
and offer their Service themselves; tho’ the English Fleet should 


be sunk, and the Army destroy’d, yet Englishmen may stand still | 
with their Hands in their Pockets and look on, and no Body can | 
make ’em strike a Stroke. This is their Liberty, and no Body has | 
a Word to say to it; nay, tho’ the Kingdom itself were sure to be | 
jest, our Laws, Liberties, Religion, Government and all with it, yet , 


neither the King nor the Parliament, nor both of them together 
with all their Laws and all their Authority, can make a Man of ’em 
Fight to prevent it.” 

If Sir John Simon was not very happy when he talkcd about 
the principle of voluntary enlistment as “a real heritage of the 
English people,” of their “ selling their birthright,” and so on, 
he floundered even worse when he produced his “ thin-end- 
of-the-wedge”’ argument. Here, indeed, he literally fell into 
the mood of “ Noodle’s Oration” as described by Sydney 
Smith :— 

“Give not, then, your sanction to this measure; for whatever 
be its character, if you do give your sanction to it, the same man by 
whom this is proposed, will propose to you others to which it will 
be impossible to give your consent, I care very little, Sir, for the 
ostensible measure; but what is there behind? What are the 
Honourable Gentleman’s future schemes? If we pass this Bill, 
what fresh concessions may he not require? What further degra- 
dation is he planning for his country? Talk of evil and incon- 
venience, Sir, look to other countrics—study other aggregations 
and societies of men, and then see whether the laws of this country 
demand a remedy or deserve a panegyric. Was the Honourable 
Gentleman (let me ask him) always of this way of thinking ? Do 
I not remember when he was the advocate in this House of very 
opposite opinions 2? I not only quarrel with his present sentiments, 
Sir, but 1 declare very frankly 1 do not like the Party with which 
he acts. If his own motives were as pure as possible, they cannot 
but suffer contamination from those with whem he is politically 
associated.” 

Before we leave Sir John Simon’s speech there is one more 
point on which we must express our amazement—his suggestion 
that compulsion was due to the Northcliffe Press, and that 
apparently we are to reject it on that ground. We suppose that 
Sir John Simon would consider the Spectator much too humble a 
print for him to look at, but if we had been visible to such 
august eyes, ho might have noted that we advocated a system 
of compulsion consistently for ten or twelve years before the 
Times or Daily Mail or Evening News found salvation therein. 
To try to prevent our placing our Army in a position to beat 
the Germans lest we should appear to make a triumph for the 
Times is, if we may be allowed to say so, “the limit” in Parlia- 
mentary pettifogging. If that is the kind of argument that 
the opposers of Mr. Asquith’s measure have to rely upon, the 
case for compulsion must be stronger even than we ever supposed 
it to be. The Times and the Daily Mail will have no more 
brought about compulsion than the fly which settles on the 
wheel and imagines that it is turning it, 


Before we conclude our comments on the debate we desire to 
express our strong agreement with Mr. Asquith in what he 
said as to it being always open to the men who are now to be 
made the subject of compulsion to join under the voluntary 
system. He pointed out that the compulsory part of the Bill 
could easily be rendered nugatory by the young unmarried men 
who have held back coming in on the voluntary system. As 
the Prime Minister said, there is still “‘ plenty of time for them 
to do so,” and, what is more, they will be able to come in and 
attest under the group system. In a word, the Prime Minister 
is going to do what last week and for several weeks before we 
suggested would be a feature of his scheme. Compulsion, and 
compulsion of a perfectly clear and stern though narrow and 
temporary kind, is to be introduced, but at the same time the 
voluntary door is to be kept open. Therefore no man will be 
able to take the line that, though he would have been willing 
to serve his country voluntarily, he will not do so “ under 
compulsion.” Such Falstaffian conscientious objectors can 
be now met with the perfectly plain answer with which Abraham 
Lincoln met them—Defeat compulsion by enlisting voluntarily. 


4&s we have said before, no praise can be too great for the 





_ 
wit Lord Derby worked his scheme. We must 

we ree ‘that this me was made possible by 

National, Registration Act. t Act, though it had so dull 


a title, inTeffect do what the Commission of Array did at 
the time of the Armada and at other great moments of English 


hista@RQ@te r mustered the people of this ‘country, 
For this Wppkset } nt we have to thank primarily the 
Registrar-Gener d the able staff of workers under him, 


But for their skilled aid this difficult task could not have 
been as efficiently carried out as it was. There are, of 
course, defects in the Register as in all other documents of 
that kind, but they would have been far greater but for the 
skilful handling of Mr. Bernard Malict and his staff, The 
Parliamentary Recruiting Committee and the Labour Committes 
no doubt assisted in the preparation of the Register, and both 
here and in the later developments did excellent service, 
Indeed, as Lord Derby would be the first to admit, the work 
could not have been accomplished without their help, and 
that of the Committees which they set up throughout the 
country. Compulsion was characteristically introduced by a 
| fine example of voluntary effort. 








While Mr. Asquith was speaking in the Commons, Lord 
Kitchener was speaking in the Lords. His clear and soldierly 
address can best be summed up by quoting the passage with 

which it concludes :— 

“In making these remarks to your lordships, I speak only as a 

soldier, with a single eye to the successful conduct of the war, I 
| feel sure every one will agree when I say that the fullest and fairest 

trial has been given to the system which I found in existence, and 
| of which I felt it my duty to make the best use. We are now 
| asking Parliament to sanction a change, as it has been proved that, 
| in the special circumstances of this utterly unprecedented struggle, 

the existing system without modification is not equal to maintaining 
| the Army which is needed to secure victory.” 

The chief event in the war record of the week is the advance 

of the Russians in the Bukovina. Whether they have actually 

' occupied Czernovitz is not certain, but the Austrians have 
| at any rate evacuated a town which has been a bone of con- 
| tention throughout the war, and has been occupied and 
| reoccupied on four occasions. Whether the Russians are 
| actually in the town or enly command it from the heights 
| does not very much matter. What is important is that they 
are advancing, and advancing in great force. Hitherto it has 
been supposed that they would not be able to take the offensive 
till next April Yet we find them in the first week in January 
well on the move in the extreme South and also in the region 
of the Middle Strypa. On the Dvina, again, our allies seem 
to retain their predominance over the enemy. 

In the Western theatre of the war there is nothing very much 
to report. The trench warfare goes on with all its excursions 
and alarums, in the air, above groun?, and in the saps and 
tunnels under the ground, but for us and the French and for 
our enemies it is still slack water, and will be, we expect, for 
some little time. 





The news from Salonika remains satisfactory. Both we and 
the French have been steadily increasing our forces and making 
good our lines, while our enemy has been unable to take ad- 
vantage of our being still in the reinforcement stage and attack 
us before we reach our maximum strength. That is a sign of 
weakness on his part which should not be ignored. As to 
the German and Turkish preparations for an advance en 
Egypt, it is impossible to write with any certainty. Whether 
our Government know what is going on on the El-Arish route 
we cannot say, but at any rate they do not Iet the public know. 

On New Year's Day the British force under Colonel Gorges 
occupied Yaunde, the Cameroon capital. The Germans had 
removed to Yaunde after the capture of Buea, the real capital. 
The campaign which thus comes nearly to a triumphant end 
opened badly, as the British force suffered a serious reverse. 
A description of the capture of Banyo on November 6ih has also 
, been published. The German stronghold was at the top of a 
| high hill which had been strongly fortified and was believed to be 
| impregnable, 





The interesting announcement is made that Essad Pasha, who 
will be remembered as the defender of Scutari in the Balkan 
War, has declared himself on the side of the Allies. He is said 
to hare about twenty thousand men at his disposal. With 
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these he might certainly do something to harass the enemy in 
jrregular mountain warfare. He could no doubt be placed 
beyond all anxiety in the matter of supplies, which would be a 
pew, and we hope encouraging, experience for his followers. 


On Thursday week the German, Austrian, Turkish, and 
Consuls at Salonika, together with their families, 
were arrested by order of General Sarrail and were taken on 
board a French ship of war. According to the special corre- 
spondent of the Times, the Secretary-Gencral of the Bulgarian 
Foreign Office, who was visiting Salonika, was also seized. 
The Greek Government lodged a formal protest, and General 
Sarrail replied that the arrests wore an act of retaliation for 
the bombing of Salonika by German aircraft. The archives 
at the Consulates revealed the existence of a network of spying, 
and numerous further arrests of both men and women followed, 
including that of the Norwegian Consul. These arrests were 
a natural sequel to the determination of the Allies to hold 
Salonika. We either hold Salonika or we do not, It is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that so long as we hold it we can allow spies 
to move freely about in our camp. Of course, Greece does not 
really expect us to do any such thing. 


Tho Foreign Office has published the correspondence which 
has passed between the British and American Governments as 
to the alleged destruction on August 19th of the crew of a 
German submarine by H.M.S. ‘ Baralong.’ The incident was 
referred to by the German Cliancellor recently in the Reichstag, 
when he said that the murder of the German crew would stain 
the reputation of the British Navy for all time. The German 
Government, whose statement is conveyed by the American 
Government, assert that the commander of the ‘ Baralong’ 
ordered his crew to take no prisoners, and that all the Germans 
were consequently shot down though they were helpless at the 
time, The details embody the sworn statements of six American 
witnesses who belonged to the British steamer ‘ Nicosian.’ 
Their story, in effect, is—though there are appreciable dis- 
crepancies—that the ‘ Nicosian’ was stopped by a German sub- 
marine, and not fired on till all the crew had left her in the boats. 
Then the ‘ Baralong’ came on the scene, flying, it is said, the 
American flag, and having the appearance of a merchantman 
coming to pick up the ‘ Nicosian’s’ crew. But when she was 
close to the ‘ Nicosian’ she opered fire on the submarine. Screens 
fell away and disclosed her guna. The submarine soon began 
to sink, and the crew jumped overboard. Some were shot in 
the water, and others were killed after they had climbed on 
board the ‘ Nicosian.’ Germany demands that the commander 
and crew of the ‘ Baralong’ shall be tried for murder. 


Sir Edward Grey in his reply says that he does not accept 
the statements cf the American witnesses as they stand, but 
in any cass the acis charged against the ‘ Baralong’ are negli- 
gible compared with the crimes committed by Germans against 
both combatants and non-combatants. The British Govern- 
ment are quite willing that there should be an inquiry, but 
it must be an inquiry into the acts of both sides. He cites 
three German acts which were committed within a few hours 
of the ‘ Baralong’ episode. Thus, in the sinking of the ‘ Arabic’ 
forty-seven non-combatants were ruthlessly killed without 
warning; a British submarine stranded and helpless on the 
Danish coast in neutral waters was fired on, and when the 
crew tried to swim ashore several of them were killed in 
the water; the steamer ‘Ruel’ was torpedoed, and while the 
crew were rowing away they were fired on and one was killed 
and eight were wounded. 





The German demand is s preposterous and insolent piece 
of bluff. The crew of the German submarine which torpedoed 
the ‘Nicosian’ were combatants engaged in an act of war, 
To accept the surrender of such men when they are caught, 
as it were, red-handed is an act of favour and grace, just as 
it is an act of favour and grace to accept surrender at the crisis 
of @ bayonet charge. At the worst 
*Baralong’ is that clemency was not exercised. Clemency is 
a for the outlaws and assassins of the sea: such men as 

an American “ peace officer” in the wild parts of America 
would have a warrant to shoot at sight! With incredible 
impert inence, the Germans place this ged refusal of clemency 
onall fours with their own Saami of hundreds of non- combatants, 
including women and children. 


On Friday we 


alle 


ek the Americaa Government received another 





the charge against the | 
| to express his 


Note from Austria on the sinking of the passenger ship ‘ Ancona.’ 
In this Note the Austrian Government in form receded from 
their first policy of temporizing and obscuring the issue. They 
agree that the sacred laws of humanity should be taken into 
account ia war, and “ positively concur” in the principle thas 
enemy private vessels, so far as they do not try to escape or 
offer resistance, shall not be destroyed before the persons on 
board are placed in safety. As regards the details of the sinking 
of the ‘ Ancona,’ the Note says that the submarine commander 
at first mistook the vessel for a transport, but in any case he was 
justified in shelling her as she tried to escape. It is argued that 
a considerable loss of life was due to some boats being launched 
while the ‘ Ancona’ was steaming at full speed, and that the 
vessel was torpedoed before the other passengers had left because 
they seemed to be making no preparation to go. The submarine 
commander attributes the loss of life on the whole to the culpable 
behaviour of the ‘Ancona’s’ crew. Nevertheless the sub- 
marine commander was punished. We do not pretend to 
understand the state of mind which regards these statements as 
justifications or excuses, and must simply leave them to be their 
own condemnation. The Austrian Government are prepared 
to pay indemnity to Americans who suffered. 


With great regret we record the loss of the P. and O. liner 
‘Persia,’ which was infamously sent to the bottom without 
warning by an enemy submarine in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
It was a terribly grim commentary on the formal apology and 
promise contained in the last Austrian Note to the United 
States. The ‘Persia’ sank in five minutes. Of the three 
hundred odd persons on board, one hundred and sixty-four were 
saved. Of these the majority were members of the crew, who 
were for the most part on deck at the time, while the passengers 
were, unfortunately, below. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu was 
sayed after suffering terrible exposure in a water-logged boat in 
which several of his companions perished. Among those 
who lost their lives was the American Consul at Aden. Much 
excitement has been caused in the United States, from which 
emerges a positive statement that President Wilson will send 
another Note demanding that all the allies of Germany shall 
promise to respect humane custom. The liner ‘Glengyle’ has 
also been torpedoed in the Mediterranean, Of the hundred 
and twenty passengers and crew, ten are missing. 


We deeply regret to record the loss of the armoured cruiser 
* Natal,’ which blew up and sank on Thursday week. About 
three hundred officers and men were killed out of a total 
company of seven hundred and four. The explosion, which 
occurred when the ship was lying in harbour, seems to have been 
an internal one, such as caused the loss of the ‘ Bulwark’ and the 
‘ Princess Irene.’ The ‘ Natal’ was first commissioned in 1907, 
and was one of the ships which escorted the King to India for 
the Coronation Durbar. 


The New Year's honours list contained the specially interesting 
announcement that the Tsar has been made a British Field- 
Marshal. Every one here recognizes the appropriateness of this 
high compliment, not only to the Tsar himself, but to his in- 
vincible armies. The Duke of Devonshire and Lord Curzon 
receive the Garter, and Lord Mersey becomes a Viscount. There 
are six new Peers (all Barons): Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. 
D. A. Thomas, Sir A. Henderson, Sir T. G. Shaughnessy, Mr. 
Astor, and Captain Cecil Norton. Mr. D. A. Thomas has 
served the country well on his special mission to the United States, 
Sir A. Henderson and Sir T. G. Shaughnessy have excelled in 
railway organization in England and Canada respectively. Two 
Labour Members, Mr. Crooks and Mr. G. N. Barnes, become 

rivy Councillors. Mr. F. Leverton Harris, indefatigable in 
public work, is another to receive the same honour. Sir Doveton 
Sturdee, of the Falklands battle; Mr. Booth, of the Cunard 
line; and Sir W. E. Goschen, who was British Ambassador at 
Berlin when war broke out, are among the new Baronets. 
Mr. Henry James, whose chivalrous act in becoming naturalized 
sympathy with Britain will never be forgotten, 


| receives the Order of Merit. Among the new Knights we notice 


Mr. Boraston, who has done excellent work on the Parlia 
mentary Recruiting Committee ; and Mr. H. F. Le Bas, whose 
advice to the Government on schemes of “ publicity” im 
recruitiag and in finance has been of great value, 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c, Aug. 8th, 1914 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. ASQUITH AND COMPULSION. 


M* ASQUITH has kept his pledge in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, as all sane people knew he would. 
He gives us, also as all sane people knew he would, only as 
much compulsion as is necessary to carry out his pledge, 
and compulsion merely “for the duration of the war.” 
Within those limits, however, it is real compulsion. That 
is eminently satisfactory, and will very much increase the 
confidence of the nation in the Prime Minister and his 
Administration. What is equally satisfactory is that 
Mr. Asquith has contrived to keep his Cabinet together, 
for the loss of one Minister cannot be considered a break-up, 
or anything approaching a break-up, of the Coalition. 
Instead of the Coalition being weakened by Sir John 
Simon’s resignation, it is obvious that it will be greatly 
strengthened thereby. No one can read Sir John Simon’s 
speech and not realize that if those are his sentiments he 
is not the kind of man who ought to have a place in the 
Government of a nation which is fighting with its back to 
the wall for the right to live and the right to be free. If 
ever a nation went tiger-hunting, we are hunting a tiger 
pow. But who can read Sir John Simon’s speech and 
say: “ That is the kind of man with whom to go tiger- 
hunting” ¢ We quite admit Sir John Simon’s good con- 
science, good intentions, and great ability as an orator, 
but if his attitude towards the war were typical of the 
legal profession in general—which, thank Heaven, we are 
sure it is not—we should have to amend the old tag and 
say that not only the laws must be silent in the clash of 
arms but also the lawyers. Inder arma silent leges—el 
advocati. 

We have dealt with the figures of the Derby Report 
elsewhere, but must point out here how splendid has been 
the response of the nation under the voluntary system to 
Lord Derby’s wise, statesmanlike, and sympathetic appeal. 
Here was a case where the difficulty was not so much what 
to do—scientific recruiting, which we advocated for so 
long, was one of the most obvious of obvious things—as 
the way in which it was to be done. There were a thousand 
pitfalls in Lord Derby’s path, and a hundred ways of 
doing the right thing wrongly. Happily, he avoided all 
these. He avoided them because he knew that his 
countrymen, though they do not like being fussed or 
bullied or lectured or scolded or sentimentalized over, 
like firmness and hate subtlety. They like a man who 
says plainly: “ This is not a pleasant job, but somebody 
has got to do it, and we're told off for the job. So off 
with your coats, men, and tackle it at once, and no 
shirking !” 

That was in effect what Lord Derby said to the nation, 
and that is why he has been able to accomplish a miracle. 
For, when all is said and done, and when all the cynics’ 
comments as to “ indirect pressure,” and as to how people 
were cajoled here or deceived there, or undertook to serve 
only because they knew they would not be accepted, 
and so forth and so on, have been allowed for, the great 
fact remains that close upon three million people, without 
any legal compulsion, ofiered to serve the State in arms 
under the Derby scheme. They were undeterred by all 
that they heard of what trench fighting means, either 
when you attack or are attacked. They acted, not in 
blind ignorance, but in full knowledge, for there is no 
village in the country so small that it has not its maimed 
or wounded soldier, and expressed thcir willingness to lay 
down their lives if necessary for the good cause and their 
native land. Though that offer of three million lives 
would have been a glorious national achievement if it had 
come at the beginning of the war, it is ten times more 
glorious when we remember that already over three million 
men have been enlisted in our fighting forces, and very 
many more than three million have offered themselves, 
Those who have already been medically rejected must by 
this time number a million. What makes this proof of 
the nation’s great-heartedness all the more splendid is 
that the men who have thus offered themselves are all 
untrained men. It is an unquestionable fact that a man 
who has had military training hears the call of the bugle 
and the drum far more quickly and intensely than the man 


who has never formed fours or shouldered a rifle. For the 
trained man it is far easier to obey the call than to resist 
it, even when there is not a breath of compulsion in the air 
The untrained man, on the contrary, has not only to fight 
against the fear of death and wounds and misery, but 
also against what we may call the fear of training the 
belief that he will find it very difficult to learn his job, that 
he will be laughed at for his stupidity or bullied because of 
some fancied defect like a queer accent, and that long before 
it comes to fighting he may have disgraced himself by hig 
lack of soldierly qualities. In a word, he suffers from 
shyness or what we may call “ camp fright,” and we all 
know how shyness, that most intangible of the passions 
may become the sternest of deterrents. In spite, however, 
of all these difficulties, the Derby appeal, as we have said. 
brought three million men. If we are called sentimentalists 
or rhetoricians because such a fact sends a glow of admira- 
tion through our veins, we can only say that we would 
rather be counted as sentimentalists and rhetoricians 
than as among the cold-blooded pedants who can find a 
base motive for every act, and would even rob the holder 
of the Cross “for Valour” of his honour by insinuating 
that he was “ hypnotized ” when he brought in a soldier 
under a hail of machine-gun fire or stormed an enemy 
trench single-handed. 

But though the response under Lord Derby’s scheme 
was so splendid, it showed the weakness of the voluntary 
system, and the difficulty, nay, the impossibility, of main- 
taining that system fairly and on a truly democratic basis, 
no matter how fine may be the spirit of the nation. What 
really happened when the nation responded to Lord Derby's 
appeal was this. The men of military age in the nation 
in effect said: “* We are quite willing to serve our country 
at the risk of our lives, provided that our neighbours will 
do the same, and that the willing horse is not made to do all 
the work.” To put it in another way, they expressed their 
perfect willingness to be compelled if all were compelled 
alike, and if the slackers were not allowed to place a double 
burden upon the men of duty and courage. That is how 
we read the conditional promises to serve. The Prime 
Minister was perfectly right when he put his finger upon 
the pledge as the essential part of the Derby scheme. It 
was that pledge, we had almost said that pledge alone, 
which caused the magnificent response of the married men. 
That is a fact which our voluntaryists like to overlook, 
but a fact it is. The Derby scheme may indeed be com- 
pared to one of those pumps which require a pint or 
two of water to be poured down them before they will 
begin to draw their millions of gallons out of the well. An 
excellent recruiting pump has been prepared, but it will 
not work without a small quantity of compelled men 
being poured down it. It is no good for Radical critics to 
abuse the makers of the pump, or say that the dose of water 
required can be so reduced in quantity that it ought not to 
be used at all. The pump will not draw till the water 
has been poured down. No anger or rhetoric or “ tall” 
talk will alter the fact that it is water, and nothing else, 
which will do the job. Vituperation is no substitute for 
the liquid required. Therefore compulsion there must be, 
even though it may be a strictly limited amount, for with- 
out compulsion the Derby pump will not draw. It is idle 
to say that a different type of pump should have been made, 
for all who know the facts know that it was the only pump 
possible unless recourse had been had to what our Radical 
critics would have hated much worse—general compulsion 
for all classes. But is this the kind of compulsion which the 
upholders of “ the sacred liberty of the subject not to fight 
for his country ” would prefer to the compulsion of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill ! 





THE “ HALF-NELSON.” 


FY \HE White Paper issued by the Government to explain 

the measures taken to prohibit as far as possible 
the overseas trade of Germany shows how much has been 
done to construct a new system in unprecedented circum- 
stances. Rumour has caused many people to fall into the 
habit of talking as though very little had been done. For 
our own part, we are inclined to draw a distinction between 
the principles which have been created since the beginning 
of the war and the execution of them. ‘The principles are 








excellent; we can see no defect in them and little to add. 
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They are a fine example of the art of improvisation, exer- 
cised in this case to establish the equivalent of a blockade 
jn circumstances in which a blockade has never before 
been attempted. Whether these principles have been 
made to yield their greatest possible results we have few 
means of knowing. To take an example, however, we 
must say that the arrangement by which a body of Danish 
traders are allowed to send certain articles of food into 
Germany without restriction seems to us to be open to 
very strong suspicion indeed. But the Government alone 
know all the facts. All we wish to say on this subject now 
is that if the Government do not make use of the Navy 
to the last ounce of its ability to blockade Germany in 
accordance with the principles described in the White 
Paper, the nation will never forgive the statesmen who 
may be proved guilty of that negligence or folly. They 
will remember that the Navy could have done what it was 
not allowed to do; they will remember that hundreds of 
thousands of British lives were lost through the war being 
allowed to drag on for a few more unnecessary months. 
They will heap odium on the responsible statesmen, who 
will have deserved the condemnation of their countrymen 
and the scorn and detestation of sorrowing families. As 
it is, however, we have only to turn to the pleasanter task 
of examining the excellent principles set forth in general 
terms in the White Paper. 

At the opening of the war the set of principles which 
held the field were those embodied in the Declaration of 
London. That Declaration, which among much else pro- 
vided a virtual immunity from capture of private property 
at sea, might have been designed to aid Germany in a war. 
Its real significance had not been gencrally appreciated. It 
is true that the Declaration had never been ratified, for 
the House of Lords, to their eternal credit —an act for which 
they cannot be sufficiently thanked—had refused to accept 
it. It had already been ratified by the House of Commons. 
For certain reasons, at the beginning of the war the Govern- 
ment nevertheless considered it to be a convenient body 
of principles for general usage, and to a great extent acted 
on it. It is now a dead letter. The White Paper does 
not throw any light upon the early part of the war 
when the Declaration of London was being treated as 
though it had a real existence. The first few months 
of the war, however, were visibly affected by the spirit of 
the Declaration. We cannot look back on that period with 
satisfaction. Cotton was allowed to reach Germany as 
though it were not perfectly well known that it was a prime 
element in the manufacture of explosives, and should 
therefore be held to be conditional contraband. 

A great change came on March 11th, 1915, when the 
Order in Council was issued establishing what amounted to 
a blockade of Germany. The word “ blockade” was not 
used, because a blockade in the old-fashioned sense was 
indeed an impossible thing. In these days of submarines 
and mines our ships could not draw a sea-line near the 
enemy's coast and wait there to ensure that nothing should 
pass through. Moreover, Germany is in the geographical 
position of having neutral countries contiguous to her 
which cannot be in the ordinary sense blockaded, since 
they are not at war. The problem before the British 
Government was therefore to make the best use of the 
Navy under conditions for which there was no exact 
precedent. ‘The blockade, so to call it, became a long- 
distance blockade, and we all remember the objections at 
once raised by the United States on the grounds that our 
sort of blockade had never been heard of before, and that 
there was no historical parallel to it—as though there 
could be! The State Department at Washington is 
perhaps more loyal to the letter of historical parallel than 
any other institution in the world, but we cannot help 
feeling that a recognition of the spirit instead of the letter 
of naval practice would be less misleading, since it cannot 
be expected that the conditions of naval warfare will stand 
still. At all events, when the British Government, avoiding 
all “juridical niceties,” declared that there should be no 
overseas intercourse with Germany, a whole set of difficult 
questions arose as to the means of satisfying the natural 
objections of neutrals. Neutrals, being at peace, do not 
see why they should be made to suffer in their trade through 
what they are free to regard as the stupidity of other nations 
in going to war. The White Paper necessarily deals for 
the most part with those problems. 





We have headed this article “The ‘ Half-Nelson’™ 
because the rights of neutrals prevent us from imposing an 
absolutely strangling pressure upon Germany. The “ Half- 
Nelson” * is a very familiar hold in wrestling, which if 
properly employed may lead to the defeat of the man on 
whom it is inflicted. On the other hand, the man may 
manage to release himself from it. This closely represents 
what is happening in the blockade. There is no complete 
ness or finality in the hold which our Navy has of Germany 
—the rights of neutrals have intervened to prevent that— 
but the hold is a good hold, and should lead to victory 
if only we use every possible device in preventing 
Germany from wriggling out of the lock of the British 
Navy’s right arm. 

The situation as described in the White Paper may be 
summarized as follows :—(1) German exports to oversea 
countries have been almost entirely stopped. A few excep- 
tions have been permitted in order not to injure neutrals 
in cases where Germany does not stand to gain. (2) All 
shipments to neutral countries adjacent to Germany are 
scrutinized with a view to the detection of a concealed 
enemy destination. Wherever there is reasonable ground 
for suspecting such destination, the goods are placed in 
the Prize Court. Doubtful consignments are detained 
until satisfactory guarantees are produced. The United 
States has complained persistently of the delay caused by 
bringing her merchant ships into port for examination, 
but it is surely obvious that great modern steamers cannot 
be searched in the manner possible in the days of smaller 
vessels. Then a search at sea was rather like the rum- 
maging of a Customs officer in a portmanteau. To displace 
enough cargo to discover concealed goods in a great cargo 
steamer to-day would destroy the whole stability of the 
vessel. In a word, adequate search at sca is a sheer 
impossibility. (3) Arrangements have been made with 
trading bodies in several countries adjacent to Germany by 
which stringent guarantees are given by the neutral 
traders that trade with Germany shall be restricted—both 
trade arising overseas and trade arising in the neutral 
countries themselves. (1) By agreements with shipping 
lines, and by a vigorous use of the power to refuse bunker 
coal, a large proportion of the neutral mercantile marine 
which carries on trade with Scandinavia and Holland has 
been induced to agree to conditions designed to prevent 
goods from reaching the enemy. (5) Every effort is 
being made to introduce a system of rationing which 
will ensure that the neutral countries concerned import 
only an amount of goods equivalent to their normal 
consumption. 

The solutions of the problems reached by the Government 
are, in our judgment, much more considerate to neutrals 
than the old-fashioned blockade. We cannot understand 
President Wilson’s passion for a system which if literally 
applied would stop American trade altogether with the 
neutral countries adjacent to Germany. It must not be 
forgotten that Lincoln imposed a thoroughgoing blockade 
on the South in the American Civil War, and that, though 
it was not a reality, Britain accepted it as though it were, 
and Lancashire forfeited—gladly forfeited—her whole 
cotton trade for the time being. Besides, as Mr. Leslie 
Scott and Mr. Alexander Shaw ask in the course of an 
admirable popular exposition of the law in a pamphlet 
recently published (London: Darling and Son), what would 
the United States do if she found herself at war with a 
South American Republic ? Would she really compel her 
Navy to look on while supplies went freely to her enemy 
through the numerous neighbouring countries? If that is 
what Mr. Wilson means, he is pickling a rod for his own 
country. His wise course is rather to consent to the 
natural development of the good old American doctrine of 
continuous voyage. 

The truth is that the British Navy cannot and will not 
resign its power. It has no intention of letting the Half- 
Nelson become a Quarter-Nelson. We have never abused 
our sea power and we never shall. The principles set forth 
in the White Paper are evidence and proof. If neutrals 
do not like them, the only alternative is the principles 
which would certainly be imposed by Germany. Those 
may be left to the imagination. 








* We notice that Murray’s great dictionary, which misses so little, has aos 
included this word. Sportsmen at least regard & as a word, even though the 
makers af dictionaries may 20%, 
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OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 


W®* have never felt the slightest doubt as to Russia’s 
ability and willingness, nay, determination, to 
fight the war to a finish, and to join heartily with her allies, 
not merely in beating the Germans, but in rendering it 
impossible for them to make this war a starting-place for 
new wars in the time to come, and for preparing for another 
world-wide epoch of bloodshed and Fightfulness, There- 
fore the firm speech of the Tsar to the Knights of St. George 
reported in Wednesday’s papers, though welcome, is in 
no sense a surprise. When in that speech the Emperor 
said: “I will not conclude peace until we have chased 
the last enemy from our territory, nor will I conclude 
such a peace except in full agreement with our Allies, to 
whom we are bound not by paper treaties but by true friend- 
ship sealed with blood,” he used the language, not of diplo- 
macy or of political courtesy, but of sincerity and truth. 
Perhaps our readers will ask what is our object in pointing 
out a fact so familiar, and about which the British 
public has never had any doubts or qualms. Our answer 
is that, though we understand our Russian allies and 
know that the Tsar's word is the amplest of securities, a 
good deal of uncertainty has been created in neutral 
countries in regard to Russia’s attitude. This is due to 
repeated insinuations and suggestions which have their 
source in Berlin. Though we may see and hear little of 
them here, the Germans abroad, and such neutral publicists 
as have not yet found the Germans out or who support 
them from interested motives, try to make out that Russia 
is getting uneasy, or will soon get uneasy, at the thought 
of a complete triumph for the Allies. Such a triumph, it 
is hinted, is bound in existing circumstances to be a triumph 
for the democratic spirit. But how can the Emperor of 
Russia endure to see such a triumph without misgiving ? 
These German mischief-makers, or would-be mischief- 
makers, for we must say at once that their machinations 
have had no sort of result, are prepared to whisper that 
the autocratic and Court party in Russia has already 
been much shaken and perturbed by this thought. It is 
even alleged that a high dynastic authority in Germany 
has pointed out to the Tsar that “if the Hohenzollern 
dynasty perishes, the monarchical principle in Europe 
perishes with it.” “ How would that suit the Romanoffs# ” 
is the next suggestion. 

That is all very clever, and no doubt there are a good 
many people belonging to the pro-German and bureaucratic 
party in Russia, the party of crypto-Germans who at the 
beginning of the war did Russia many evil turns, who would 
be only too ready to work upon such fears as these. Happily, 
however, there is not the slightest reason to think that they 
have had, or ever will have, any effect on the mind of the 
Emperor; while there is, on the contrary, very good ground 
for the belief that he is saying, with the writer in Proverbs: 
“Tn vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.” The 
Russian Sovereign is not so poor an historian, or so ignorant 
of the history of his own family and line, as to imagine that 
the monarchical principle is something made in Germany— 
something dependent upon the mushroom dynasty which 
was founded in 1701 by the fantastic princeling who turned 
himself from a feudatory of the Holy Roman Empire into 
@ more or less independent Sovereign and crowned himself 
at Kénigsberg. To represent the Hohenzollerns as the 
depositaries of the Royal tradition is about as sensible as 
it would be to say that some aggressive American Combine 
or Trust in a Western State was the guardian of the principle 
of private property, and that that principle must stand or 
fall with its harsh and speculative vagaries. In truth, 
the Hohenzollerns are the chief enemies of the monarchical 
idea. Their temporary triumph would make that principle 
odious not only throughout Europe but throughout the 
world, and must in the end cause an uprising of humanity 
which would sweep away all thrones and principalities 
under the belief that all were tarred with the same brush. 
The Imperial power in Russia has nothing to fear from the 
overthrow of the Hohenzollerns, but a very great deal to 
fear from their triumph, and this we are sure the Russian 
Emperor fully understands. His is no machine-made, 
German-silver or electro-plate crown. He knows that his 
authority and his leadership of the Russian people rest, not on 
a fantastic and diabolic metaphysic, but upon sentiments, 
religious and national, which are deeply inbred in the 








Russian race. He is the father of his people, the shepherd of 
the flock, not the tyrant of slaves, the drill sergeant on the 
barrack square, the gaoler in the prison-house. He is not 
@ vindictive man, but we may be sure that if ever any 
attempt is made to hoist the signal that the monarchical 
principle is going down with the German ship of State, and 
that self-interest compels him to come to the rescue, he 
will give a reply of the kind which some ten years ago he 
gave, though in less heroic terms, to one of the gasconading 
signals of his brother-Emperor. It will be remembered 
that after an Imperial naval meeting in the Baltic the 
Kaiser’s ironclad yacht hoisted the signal : “ The Admiral of 
the Atlantic bids farewell to the Admiral of the Pacific”, 
The Emperor of Russia’s reply was that of a polished 
gentleman reproving a theatrical politician who was 
attempting to lead him into a bétise: “ Good-bye, and a 
pleasant voyage.” That, or some such phrase, for we are 
not sure that we remember the exact words, was all the 
change the Kaiser got out of his attempt to divide the 
ocean on paper between himself and his Imperial brother. 

Those Germans who have enough imagination to see 
that this particular cock will not fight have other hopes 
of making bad blood between Russia and her allies. They 
see what they think are fruitful sources of contention in 
Poland, the Balkans, and Asia Minor, and imagine that 
they will be able to play Russia off—for their hopes always 
centre here—first against Britain, then against France, 
and finally against Italy. Indeed, after a certain amount 
of spiritual fiahing in these alleged troubled waters, the 
German sees in a vision the Kaiser and the Tsar emerging 
arm in arm as the best of friends—the Emperor of Russia, 
of course, being content to rely for the future solely upon the 
guidance of his long-lost brother. The spectacled Teutonic 
Machiavelli is indeed capable of working himself up into 
such a state of exaltation as to envisage Russia become 
the obedient satellite of a great Hohenzollern Empire 
formed out of Germany, Austria, Poland, and large 
portions of Turkey and the Balkans. 

We are not going to waste much time in arguing over 
such absurdities. One word, indeed, is sufficient to dis- 
solve the delusion. That word is Constantinople. These 
German experts in mischief-making seem quite to forget 
that it is the settled and irrevocable policy of the Allies 
that at the end of the war Russia shall be permanently 
installed at Constantinople, and shall hold the Bosphorus 
and the Dardanelles in order that never again shall Russia 
be cooped up, as she has been during this war, in icebound 
waters. If any Germans are mad enough to think that 
there is still a party in Britain who at the eleventh hour 
would oppose such a settlement, we can inform them that 
they are mistaken. No such party exists. On the con- 
trary, the British people are not only ready to acquiesce 
in that settlement, but view it with the sincerest pleasure 
and sympathy. Though we have found the Turks far 
more honourable and chivalrous fighters than the Germans, 
and though we want nothing of Turkey for ourselves, we 
have not forgotten that the Turks have slain many good 
men and true at Gallipoli, that the Turkish Government 
are at this moment trying to destroy the noble fabric of 
“ government in the interests of the governed ” which we 
have raised in Egypt, and that they are doing their best, 
though no doubt it is only a very poor best, to overthrow 
our rule in India. It will be a welcome day when our 
gallant allies are able to raise the standard of St. Andrew 
in the city of Constantine, to hold the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, and to make Constantinople what she should 
be, one of the greatest ports of Christendom. The desire 
of all Russia, except of the German party, which is in fact 
a traitor party, and of the rump of the old reactionary 
party, which now hardly counts, is centred upon Con- 
stantinople. The Russian Church and the Russian 
democracy passionately desire it, while the soldiers, sailors, 
and politicians have come to understand that unless they 
can win access in this way to the open water they will 
always be liable to be shut out from the commerce of the 
world as they have been in the present war. But the 
Russians know well enough that if they were to play the 
amazingly foolish part which the Prussian political philo- 
sophers have assigned to them, and were suddenly to turn 
round and be reconciled with Germany, the possession of 
Constantinople would become a dream. Whatever else 
is uncertain, it is certain that the Germans would neither be 
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able nor willing to instal Russia on the Bosphorus. Indeed, 
Germany has already bribed no less than two, possibly 
three, Powers with the promise of Constantinople, and 
even her effrontery is not equal to doing it for the fourth 
time. She has promised the Young Turks to make them 
secure for all time on the throne of Mahommed IL. She 
has whispered in the ear of Bulgaria that the Young Turks 
will not be able to hold on very much longer, and that 
Bulgaria shall have the reversion of this eligible Imperial 
site and will be able to erect thereon a new Empire. At 
the same time, Greece has been told over the shoulder of 
Bulgaria by the deaf-and-dumb alphabet that the Empire 
of Byzantium was once Greek and should by rights be 
Greek again. 

No, there is no fear of Germany being able to bluff, 
cajole, or bribe Russia into deserting her allies. Russia 
will not act inhumanely or vindictively, but she will fight 
to a finish, aud when the fight is over she will combine 
actively and loyally with her allies in making sure that 
Germany shall not have another chance to deluge the 
earth with blood, and enshrine cruelty and lust, fire, 
famine, and slaughter, as gods before whom mankind 


- must kneel in trembling adoration. 





OPULENCE VERSUS DEFENCE. 

AST week we wrote, under the title of “ Defence 
versus Opulence,” on the possibility of utilizing 
commercial machinery as a means of defending the country 
after the war against the commercial aggression of Ger- 
many. The general conclusion reached was that, though 
this policy was more than justifiable in principle, it had 
to be scanned in detail with the greatest care lest we 
should do more harm to ourselves than to our enemies. 
We are now faced with a new issue. According to more 
or less inspired reports appearing in the newspapers, Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Runciman are using what influence 
they command within the Cabinet to prevent the enlist- 
ment of what they consider an excessive number of men. 
Mr. Runciman’s argument is that it is necessary to main- 
tain the trades of the country, for they are the basis of our 
national wealth. Mr. McKenna argues that if too many 
men are enlisted, the possibilities of taxation will be 

diminished, and he will not be able to finance the war. 

The primary objection to both these arguments is that they 
overlook the possibility of defeat. If we were defeated 
in the war, Mr. Runciman’s trades would disappear, and 
Mr. McKenna’s revenue would vanish. Their reply 
probably would be that in their belief the efforts we are 
now making fully suffice to render defeat impossible and 
victory certain, and therefore it is not worth while to 
throw a greater strain upon our commercial and financial 
system. The argument overlooks the factor of time. It 
will be admitted by everybody now that if we had been 
more fully prepared for the danger of a war with Germany, 
about which the Liberal Cabinet had received warnings 
for at least two years, the military position of ourselves 
and our allies would have been considerably better than 
it now is. Possibly we might have saved Belgium. 
Certainly we could have helped to prevent so large a portion 
of France being overrun by the enemy, and being con- 
verted into a source of strength for Germany instead of a 
source of strength for the Allies. In the same way, if after 
the war began we had promptly made military prepara- 
tions on the scale which Mr. Runciman and Mr. McKenna 
now admit to be necessary, we should have been in a 
position to prevent the overrunning of Serbia by the 
Austro-German and Bulgarian troops, and thus have 
deprived our enemies of the economic and military 
advantages which they have gained from opening up 
— communication with Tenttuniionste and Asia 

nor. 

Applying this reasoning to the present conditions, 
surely the safest course is to strengthen our military forces 
at once to the utmost limit possible, so that we may be 
prepared for future contingencies. It is better to have 
an extra number of soldiers standing by than to find 
ourselves suddenly in a position of grave embarrassment 
because the necessary men had not been trained at a 
sufficiently early date. In other words, we ought to look 
at our present problem primarily and almost exclusively 
from the military point of view, concentrating our minds 





on the question of defence and leaving opulence to take 
care of itself. 

When these two Ministers assert that the country cannot 
spare any more men, we are entitled to ask: What is 
the country already doing with its manhood ? It is notorious 
that many of our purely luxury trades are still enjoying a 
period of extraordinary prosperity. In some cases the 
prosperity is even greater than in normal times of peace. 
This applies not only to the trades which cater for the 
luxuries of the poor, such as the cheap jewellery trade 
in Birmingham. It also applies to many of the most 
expensive shops in London. Where the money comes 
from nobody quite knows, but it certainly is available 
for expenditure upon luxuries. In addition, theatres, 
cinema shows, and other places of amusement are doing 
an extraordinarily good business, Racing, it is true, has 
generally been suspended by authority, but recently a 
race meeting was permitted at Gatwick on condition that 
the railway was not used for conveying sightseers to the 
show. Instead, an enormous number of sightseers went 
in their own private motor-cars—using petrol, employing 
chauffeurs, and, from the point of view of the nation, 
wasting their time. Nor is it only in private life that the 
peace scale of expenditure is still in general maintained, 
and in many cases exceeded. The Government offices and 
other institutions managed by the Government are equally 
responsible for keeping up an unnecessarily lavish scale of 
civil expenditure. It is true that an enormous number of 
Civil Servants have voluntarily enlisted, and are at this 
moment fighting, but in many Departments there has 
undoubtedly been pressure exercised to keep back men from 
the Army in order that they may continue tocarry on work 
for which there is no real national necessity. An immense 
amount of needless clerical labour is still being performed in 
every Government office, because the ruling authorities have 
not had the courage to sweep away complicated formalities, 
or to ask for reforms which would cut away the whole work 
upon which so much time is now being wasted. 

The question of museums is a good example of the way 
in which this country, and especially the Government of 
this country, has refused to face the urgency of war. In 
France at a very early date after the war began practically 
all museums were closed to the public. Here they nearly 
all still remain open. Their daily opening involves the 
employment of a very large and very expensive police 
force. It also involves the employment of attendants 
and of cleaners, and the consumption of a considerable 
amount of the nation’s coal in providing heat and light. 
Even in peace time the attendance of the public at museums 
is not a very big factor in comparison with their cost 
to the country. Since the war began the attendance 
has fallen off enormously, for very few people care to 
waste time looking at mummy-cases or pictures when 
their country is engaged in a life-and-death struggle. Yet 
the whole of the peace expenditure is still being continued, 
and unless the public intervenes and demands the closing 
of the muscums it is probable that the Government wi 
let this scandal continue, 

Similar considerations apply to a good many of the 
museums maintained by local authorities, Quite apart 
from the question of shutting down useless services, which 
certainly could be done to a far larger extent than has 
yet been done, there is the question of substituting the 
labour of women and of old men for men of military aga, 
A good deal, of course, has already been done in this 
direction, and the results achicved are remarkably satis- 
factory. But much remains to be done. For example, 
it will probably be found on inquiry that the Post Oilice 
is still employing a large number of young men letter- 
sorters, though this is work eminently suited to women, 
The supply of capable women workers has by no means 
yet been exhausted, while there are certainly a considerable 
number of elderly men who have retired from business 
who would be willing to do work within their strength 
and powers of endurance. Some, of course, are already 
so working. Men who have made money and retired on 
their means have voluntarily undertaken purely routine 
work, such as carrying round parcels, so as to set younger 
men free. 

Although immense strides have been made in the re- 
organization of the industry of the country with a view 
to meeting the call of war, much still remains to be done, 
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In particular, it may be suggested that the possibilities of 
part-time work have not yet been exhausted. In connexion 
with the making of hospital supplies, a very admirable 
system has been organized by which women can go and 
work in private houses for as many hours in the day as 
they can spare. It ought to be possible to extend this 
eystem to other forms of production. The half-time child 
has long been a feature of our factories, and it is not easy 
to see why room should not be made for the half-time 
adult. If Ministers will give their minds to dealing with 
a problem of this character instead of obstructing the 
nation’s demand for soldiers, they will serve their country 
better. As regards Mr. McKenna’s branch of the subject, 
the most important consideration to bear in mind is his 
marked reluctance to utilize the sources of revenue which 
he already possesses. The extra taxes imposed by Mr." 
Lloyd George in November, 1914, and by Mr. McKenna in 
September, 1915, together do little more than cover the 
annual cost of the Debt which we are incurring to pay for the 
war. Thecontribution out of revenue to the cost of the war 
in the present financial year will be less than 4 per cent. of 
the total. As long as we continue to finance the war out 
of loan money to the present extravagant extent, so long 
shall we stimulate an artificial prosperity which will itself 
impose a barrier to the recruiting of our armies. On the 
other hand, directly the country begins to feel the pinch 
of really serious taxation, men who are now engaged upon 
unnecessary occupations will find themselves automatically 
liberated for war work. Both Mr. Runciman and Mr. 
McKenna have apparently failed to recognize that their 
primary duty is to deal with the immediate problems of 
the war, not to worry themselves too much about what 
will happen when the war is over. 





OUR “DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 


JE suggest that those who agree with the policy of 
“Down Glasses during the War” should send us, 
not for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their names and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
ehall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of lifelong holders of temperance and teetotal views, but 
only of those who, though they were neutral or anti-prohibi- 
tionist before the war, have, like the “ Spectator,” come to the 
conclusion thal we must fight the Germans with both hands, 
and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer or spirits. 
Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence to 
any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle 
of “ Down Glasses during the War.” We would most 
earnestly ask those who send in their names and addresses 
to communicale with us by means of posicards (they are 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a model 
the formula: “ I am in favour of the policy of ‘Down Glasses 
during the War.’” They should add in plain writing their 
mame and address. The postcard should be addressed: 
“ The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
Those who take this step should ask their friends to do 
the same. 








THE ENGLISHMAN’S PIG. 

~~ possession of a pig is supposed to be so characteristic 

of an Irish peasant that the popular phrase speaks of 
the “Jrishman’s pig” as though it were a thing inseparable 
from him, like his brogue. When Thomas Hood described an 
Irish schoolmaster’s household, one of the significant features 
was that the man made a “ parlour boarder” of a pig. The 
writer has been in several places in the kingdom, not in Ireland, 
where the pig has enjoyed a right of way through one of the 
rooms of a cottage, and even in those cottages where the pig 
was debarred from the kitchen the chickens were welcome 
guests. He remembers one cottage in particular where the cat 
and the chickens—those, at least, large enough to take care of 
themselves—often grouped themselves in front of the kitchen 
fire. The cat was more intent on the jolly warmth upon which 





she meditated with unfathomable eyes, but the chickens were | for sale, but as a source of food for themselves and their familics. 
on the look-out for crumbs that might drop as the busy housewife | ‘he art of curing bacon would be revived among amateurs. 





of such a scene is not put forward as a model of sanitary manage. 

- c-) 
ment, but as an illustration of the simple truth that pigs and 
chickens are the easiest means of adding to the wealth or the 
food supply of a small rural or semi-rural establishment. The 
fronticr line between the domestic arts and farming is here at its 
thinnest. The labourer who is away at his work all day can trust 
tohis wife to feed the chickens or the pig. If any heavy form of 
labour is occasionally required, he must doit himself; but at least 
two of the pig’s three meals, if not all three, can be dealt with by 
the woman; and so also with the feeding of the chickens. The 
keeping of pigs and chickens is farming reduced to its easiest 
and least expert terms. The stock is near at hand, and the 
food consists to a considerable extent in the caso of a pig of 
what the woman would otherwise throw away. The pig 
develops more meat relatively to the amount of food it 
consumes than any other animal. The writer remembers 
the sigh of disparagement breathed over a cottage home by 
an agricultural labourer who observed that the tenant with 
a large family allowed all his refuse to be discarded. “ That's 
pig’s flesh he’s throwing away!” he groaned. The want of 
agricultural artistry in such management affected him with 
bitterness, rather in the manner in which some other people 
regard stupidity in conversation as a kind of offence specially 
plotted against them. 

Unfortunately the want of artistry is very widespread. Not 
that the cottager is always to blame. He knows that if he has 
neighbours, or lives in a village, he has to reckon with the 
sanitary by-laws of the local authority. But we cannot help 
thinking that now, when the thoughts of all who concern them- 
selves with the food-production of the country are working 
more energetically and with more purpose than perhaps ever 
before, it will be possible, and even easy, to remove any restric- 
tions that are proved to be purely fussy and superfluous. The 
diseases of swine would need watching, of course, if pig-keeping 
became a practice among countless amateur owners, and from 
the human point of view sanitary rules should be strictly enforced. 
Happily there is no reason whatever why pigsties should not be 
kept clean. It is a mistake to suppose that a pig thrives through 
wallowing in filth. This is an excellent opportunity for an 
attempt to be made to habilitate the cottage pig. Its very 
existence would be a sort of symbol] and pledge that every 
cottager has an interest, a share, and a responsibility in the 
expansion of the food supply. We suppose that if Britain were 
farmed intensively,as the best sort of Belgian farmers could do it, 
the country could be made almost self-supporting. There may 
be reasons against such an aspiration, and we do not want to 
discuss them here. What is certain is that cottagers could add 
considerably to their wages by keeping pigs and chickens. 
Why should there not be the Englishman’s pig as well as the 
Irishman’s pig? Two reasons have stood in the way. One, we 
fear, is simply the want of good management—the unwillingness 
to take a little trouble and to be provident. It is the same 
reason that prevents cottagers as a whole from keeping bees. 
They will not trouble to understand the management of bees, 
nor even save the few shillings necessary to house a swarin and 
provide the apparatus for the combs. Yet thousands of cottagers 
might look on while the simple busy bees made honey worth two 
or three shillings a week for their owners. Another reason 
against the keeping of pigs and chickens is the considerable 
initial cost. This, we admit, is a much more real difficulty. Even 
a careful man might find it quite impossible to save enough to 
buy stock and a sty or to establish a chicken-run. 

It is for this reason that we have read with great interest of 
Lord Onslow’s offer to his tenants to help them to start the 
keeping of pigs or chickens. Lady Onslow, who, with admirable 
public spirit, is making herself responsible for the scheme in 
Lord Onslow’s absence, has explained how Lord Onslow is 
willing to become a moneylender of the most helpful and 
generous sort to his tenants. And Lady Onslow has framed the 
offer in singularly handsome terms. We call them handsome 
because she writes rather as though she were making an “ appeal” 
to the men to help their country as they should. But really 
the appeal contains a generous proposal to help any man of 
industry to add appreciably to his income at litile or no 
risk to himself. Lady Onslow speaks of the pig and chickca 
business as primarily for the market, but we think that cottagers 
might well be encouraged to regard their stock as not necessarily 
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cunveyed food to and from the oven. ‘The Arcadian simplicity ' the way, what, we wonder, is the origin of the superstition that 
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pig’s flesh will go bad if the pig is killed in the new moon? But 
we must quote Lord Onslow’s carefully thought-out offer as 
set forth by Lady Onslow :— 


“(1) He will supply all cottage tenants desirous of starting pigs 
or poultry with material for the erection of a pigsty or poultry- 
house, or for the repair of a disused building for such a purpose. 

(2) The labour of erecting the pigsty or Ped som to be 
supplied by the tenant; but if the tenant should be put to any 
expense in the matter, he shall have a right to compensation for such 
expense in case of his ots his cottage, such compensation to 
extend over a period of four years, and be payable as follows :— 

During first six months—the whole sum. 

During second six months and up to commencement of second 

year—four-fifths. 

During second year and up to third year—three-fifths. 

During third and up to fourth year—two-fifths. 

During fourth, and up to fifth year—one-fifth. 

On the commencement of the fifth year, the compensation shall 
be considered exhausted. 

(3) Should the tenant so desire, Lord Onslow will lend the money 
required for the erection of pigsty or chicken-house, and add the 
money s0 lent to that lent for the purchase of live stock. 

(4) Lord Onslow will grant a loan to the full value of the pig or 
poultry purchased—this loan to be repayable by easy instalments, 
with interest calculated at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum. No 
interest will be charged on the first three months of the loan. 

(5) In order to ensure Lord Onslow against total loss of a beast 
which has been purchased with borrowed money, an insurance must be 
effected on such live stock—of this insurance one half of the premium 
will be paid by Lord Caslow and the remaining half will be paid by 
the tenant. 

(6) In the event of as tenant quitting his cottage before the loan 
has been repaid, he must either :— 

(1) Repay the balance of the loan owing. 

(2) Make arrangements to continue repayment by instalments, 

(3) Dispose of the live stock by sale in order to repay the loan. 

In the event of the latter course being followed, Lord Onslow 
would agree to waive any portion of the debt which remained 
uncovered after the animals had been sold. 

It must of course be understood that animals of approximate 
value to those purchased in the first instance are maintained.” 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the tenants will respond to this 
offer,and set an example of management as Lord Onslow has set 
an example of helpfulness. Let us hope for the exaltation of the 
pig to its proper place as one of the assets of the normal cottage 
family, in the spirit of the old Somerset rhyme :— 
“T’ve got a pig poked up in a sty 
As’ll come to I when Granny do die, 


An’ if you'll conzent to marry I know 
Why vather'll give us his old vat sow.” 





A MOBILIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 


HAVE recently read two books, both dealing with the 

probable effect of the war on the Churches, One of 
them was by a clergyman of the Church of England, and the 
other by a Nonconformist layman. Both agreed that the 
Churches were hopelessly out of touch with the average laity, 
and both were concerned with the problem which will confront 
the Churches when the war is over, and the fighting men return 
to their civilian occupations. These men will return from 
their experience of hardship and danger, pain and death, in a 
far more serious frame of mind than that in which they set out. 
Then, if ever, will they be willing to listen if the Churches have 
any vital message for them, any interpretation to offer of their 
experiences, any ideal of a practical and inspiring kind to point 
to. If the Churches miss that opportunity, woe betide them! 
It may be centuries before they get such another. So far 
both writers were agreed, and also in their anxiety, that 
the Churches were not fit to grapple with that opportunity, 
that they were too remote in their methods and doctrines from 
real life to be able to give a lead to men whose minds were full 
of real problems. But in their remedies for that unfitness the 
two writers were wholly at variance. The clergyman looked to 
his colleagues for help. They must cut themselves loose from 
the business of parochial and philanthropic organization on 
which at present so much of their energy is expended, but 
which is not really their proper work. Instead they must devote 
themselves to cultivating a deeper spirituality, repair more 
diligently to the Mount of God, there to receive enlightenment 
and revelation. The layman, on the other hand, abandoned the 
clergy as hopeless. They did not know enough about life to be 
of any use in this work. It was laymen, men who had shared 
the experiences of “the lads,” who would have to be their 
Prophets and interpreters. It was not in the ordinary services 
of Church or Chapel that the returning soldiers would find the 
sort of religious teaching and worship which they needed, but 
in Adult Schools and P.S.A.’s organized by their fellow-laymen — 








men who had struggled and suffered at their side, and had 
found and tested in their own experience how communion with 
God can raise a man, and make him contented and clean and 
useful. 

Personally, my sympathies are much more with the Non- 


conformist than with the clergyman. The clergy are out of 
touch with the laity. They do not as a rule understand the 
real difficulties and temptations of the ordinary man. The 
sin against which they preach is sin as defined in the Theological 
College, a sort of pale, lifeless shadow of the real thing. The 
virtue which they extol is equally a ghost of the real, 
generous, vital love of good which is the only thing that is 
of any use in the everyday working life of actual men. Although 
there are brilliant exceptions, this is almost bound to be the 
case as long as the majority of ordinands are segregated in the 
artificial atmosphere of the clergy school before they have any 
experience of life; as long as the work of the younger clergy 
is so largely concerned with suffering women’s gossip, ministering 
to the amusement of children, and trying to help the hopeless, 
so that they have no time or opportunity for free intercourse 
with the adult male inhabitants of their parishes; as long as 
the old traditional mistrust exists between clergy and laity, 
due in no small measure to the refusal of the Church as a whole 
to face the facts of modern science and research, and breeding 
as it does misconception on the one side and reticence on the 
other; as long as the teaching and worship of the Church 
continue to be a compromise between the two historic parties 
to an outworn ecclesiastical controversy rather than the inter- 
pretation of the real needs and aspirations of living men. As 
long as these are the outstanding features of clerical training 
and life and method it is difficult to see how any one can expect 
the average clergyman to be able to help or lead his brethren 
of the laity. It is useless for him to go to Horeb until he has 
understood the life in the streets of Samaria, It is useless for 
him to spend more time in praying until he has more to pray 
about. And the situation is not going to improve one bit if the 
younger clergy are kept back from taking their share in the 
nation’s present struggle, If, while men of every class and 
every profession are uniting in the common life of service, the 
ordinands and younger clergy are alone withheld, at the end 
of the war they will be more out of touch with the laity than 
ever. In such circumstances one could only agree with the 
Nonconformist writer that after the war it is laymen who 
must minister to laymen, while the clergy are left to attend 
to the women and children. But since the Bishop of Carlisle 
has had the courage to declare that he can find no reason 
either in the New Testament or in the Canons of the Reformed 
Church why clergy should not be combatants, one is em- 
boldened to ask whether there is not opened up a yet more 
excellent way. 

Suppose the Church were mobilized so that the majority of 
the younger clergy and all the ordinands were set free for service 
in the Army, the situation at the end of the war might be very 
different from that which we have been anticipating. There is 
no life more intimate than that of the barrack-room. There 
is no life where the essential characters of men are so fully 
revealed as the life of the trench. Those of the combatant 
clergy who returned from the war would know all that was 
worth knowing of the characters of ordinary men. They would 
have seen their weaknesses in the barrack-life at home, in the 
public-house and the street. They would have appreciated 
their greatness in the life of the trenches. They would know 
their potentialities and understand their limitations. They 
would be able to link the doctrines of religion to the lives of 
men, and to express them in language which no one could fail 
to understand, With such men as clergy a new cra might dawn 
for the Church in this land, and the Kingdom of Heaven be 
brought very nigh. 

The Church could be mobilized so as to set free a large number 
of the younger clergy, if only her leaders could see that the 
greatness of the opportunity made the sacrifice worth while. 
To begin with, an enormous amount of ordinary parochial work 
could be discontinued for the duration of the war with very 
little loss. A large amount of relief work could be dispensed 
with, men’s clubs could be shut, men’s services suspended. 
Visiting could be confined to the sick, and a good deal of the 
work among women and children handed over entirely to lady 
helpers. A large number of older men could, if they were 
public-spirited enough to consent, be set free to take the place 
of younger men. It is being done in almost every other profession. 
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so why not in the Church? The majority of the city churches 
could be temporarily shut down, and in almost all large towns 
quite a third of the churches could be closed. Of course, 
parochial work at home would suffer; but that is a sacrifice 
from which we should not shrink—in view of the unique nature 
of the opportunity. 

The chief fear of the Bishops seems to be that there might be 
a dearth of clergy at the end of the war. Personally, I believe 
that the reverse would be the case. There are in the ranks of 
the Army many men who at one time have contemplated being 
ordained, but who have been greatly discouraged during the 
past year by realizing more intimately the conditions with 
which the Church has to deal, and perceiving more acutely than 
ever before her inability to deal with them satisfactorily. Such 
men, if they knew that the Church was resolved to learn, was 
resolved to make sacrifices in order to establish a new contact 
between herself and the laity, would be confirmed afresh in their 
determination to help her. If ordinands are scarce, it is simpiy 
because the relations between the clergy and the laity are so 
lacking in cordiality, and the obvious way to secure a larger 
number of ordinands is to cultivate better relations with 
laymen. 

The opportunity is indeed great. All that is wanted is faith 
from the leaders of the Church, and loyalty from the older 
incumbents. The younger clergy will need no pressing. They 
are splendid fellows, most of them, fully alive to the disadvantages 
of their position, full of enthusiasm for any scheme which would 
enable them to restore cordial relations between themselves 
and their brethren, and would give them the intimate knowledge 
which they need before they can preach a living Gospel. Mobilize 
the older clergy, and mobilize the noble and efficient army of 
women helpers, and parishes at home will not suffer very much ; 
while the mission to men will be prosecuted under conditions 
more favourable than have ever occurred before, or are ever 
likely to occur again. A Srupznt m Argus. 





THE “ROUGH EDGE” OF HOUSEKEEPING. 

OUSEKEEPING in war time is a struggle—not for those 
women who mean by housekeeping the passing of ten 
minutes every day in conversa‘ion with an accomplished cook, 
but for those who either do, or at least narrowly superintend, 
their own work. The real housekeeping heroine, the real 
protector of the home, who stands in the fighting line of house- 
keepers, holding squalor and dirt and ill-health at bay, is of 
course @ working woman. She is never off duty. She never 
has, as she herself will tell you, a “ moment's peace” all day 
long. Be she gay and strong, or sick and sorry, she must 
plan, contrive, and carry out. Lookers-on do not know how 
she does it, and it is the one thing she cannot tell them. If 
esked, she will say, smilingly or wistfully, according to her 
character, that she is “never done,” and somewhere behind 
this indirect answer lies her secret. But the majority of house- 
keepers who reflect upon their lot are not in the fighting line 
at all They see the struggle from afar, like the men on “ the 
rough edge of war.” They stand upon the rough edge of 
housekeeping, not within sight of squalor or starvation, but 
engaged in guerrilla warfare against discomfort and disorder. 
Some of them have until lately taken for granted the fact 
that cooked food and clean clothes are a necessity. To them 
they seemed a necessity which came by nature. They crowded 
the matter out of their thoughts, and rather despised those 
who made a place for it. Now they know that it is a torment- 
ingly insistent truth, one which no woman can ever forget, 
whatever happens, neither in joy nor in tragedy, unless she 
ean pay several other women to bear it in mind for her. 
Luckily the natural duties, even when civilization has rather 
increased their weight, are irksome to very few. There are a 
few to whom even the partial care of their own children is 





seale. We suppose Royalties cannot do it. It must be a sad 
deprivation. But putting aside Royalty, nine women in ten, 
from Duchesses to factory girls, would admit that they like 
it better than any other single pleasure. Even in these serious 
days the morning and evening papers are half full of shopping. 
It is not vanity which accounts for the greater part of the 
modern love of dress—it is the love of shopping. Ordinary 
people are not personally vain after a certain, and far from 
an advanced, age. They make no mistake whatever about 
their own attractions. They still love dress, though they may 
very often be content to dress their daughters—or their houses, 
But they cannot walk about among shops without somo aim. 
It is cruelly hard upon a woman of cultivated tastes to bo 
without some loose money, be it never so little. However, for 
the moment shopping for pleasure is out of the question among 
the conscientious, who wear old clothes and do not buy what 
they would like for the house. They do not give little presents 
to themselves or others, and on the whole they are just as 
well off as before, only they are getting rather worn. Life is 
strenuous enough just now. They would, however, be worse 
off than they are if a reduced staff of servants, sometimes 
reduced to the despised one, and the just demands of the shop- 
keepers, had not led them to the bringing home of their own 
provisions instead of ordering them by letter. People who 
once lived to shop now shop to live. This scheme is making 
ready money the fashion; and we have lately heard women 
who a short time ago regarded weekly—or just as often monthly 
—‘ books” as part of the order of nature vow that they will 
have a book nowhere, and, with the true zeal of the convert 
to economy, will pay for the very milk at the door. No one 
is ashamed now to be seen with any number of parcels, though 
it is difficult for one who is new to what may be called the 
carrying trade te be wholly unembarrassed by their contents. 
Has any woman among our readers gone out at her maid's 
request to buy bones for soup? Six- or eight-pennyworth 
makes a large, grim parcel—larger than she will care to carry 
far. Probably she will take a ’bus. It is an awful sensation 
to sit there with the bones on one’s lap. She will find herself 
looking furtively at her fellow-passengers to see whether they 
guess what she has got, and, being unable to judge what is 
the power of bones to destroy paper, she will probably have 
serious fears for her clothes. Dogs are no longer allowed 
“inside the Company’s buses,” so probably she will be able 
to maintain her horrid secret till she arrives at home, having 
registered an oath to become a vegetarian or else to forswear 
all hot “gravy” soups, making possibly an exception in favour 
of that intermediate kind which can be described neither as 
gras nor maigre, and which is made by adding hot water to 
a dry square. Such squares, which are no doubt rightly 
described as delicious, may be bought in the semblance of a 
cake of sand or indiarubber, according to taste. 


“All ‘feeling’ about carrying anything is nonsense.” We 
know that, “ Rather vulgar rubbish,” we hear some woman 
say. It is true, Madam; but did you ever carry home the 
milk down a crowded street? Did you ever debate in your 
heart, in haste and embarrassment, whether to take it in a 
can or a jug, and whether to accept the kind advice of the 
lady in the “ dairy,” who suggests that a large white jug with 
a paper bag tied over the top looks the best? Courage may 
prevail, and you may set off with it open to view and held 
boldly well in front; but it is useless to say you will have no 
“feeling” about the matter, because you will. You say you 
would be delighted to meet, jug in hand, a Duchess of your 
acquaintance. No doubt; but it is not the Duchess you will 
meet, but the greengrocer. However, when once the bones 
and the milk are safely lodged in your kitchen, a certain sensa- 
tion of pleasure takes the place of embarrassment. You have 
broken the back of a nasty little prejudice which you hoped 
you were above. “ But what a relief to have a servant to 


burdensome to a degree. One might almost say they did not | make them over to!” sighs the hard-worked woman who has 


like them, they are so terribly bored by them at the end of 
half-an-hour. We have all heard the most extravagant praise 
bestowed upon educated women who give up more than the 
ordinary amount of time to a child. The state of things is, 
however, unnatural. Ordinary women enjoy “the common 
task” even more generally than men enjoy work. 

But people who work demand recreation. Most men think 
that they must have amusement in one form or another, and 
most women feel that they must have shopping. It is the 


recreation they all enjoy, from top to bottom of the social 





none. How thankful those on the “rough edge” ought to 
be to think they are not right in the front. But there are 
moments when the best of us forget to be thankful. There 
are gencral servants who are the salt of the earth, who will 
enter Heaven long before their mistresses; but some are & 
little trying to the temper. Perbaps it is rather odd people - 
who elect to reign alone in the kitchen. It is a dull life, and 
not very good for the mind. Nearly all single servants talk 
to themselves, and they tend to be suspicious. All sorts can 
be had. They range from the kind who advertise “‘ Clergyman 3 
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Danghter™ to the charwoman’s eldest child. As a rule, the 
latter is the more engaging, and if she is inclined to break 
things she is sure to be very sorry. She will not bawl at you 
from three rooms off, or assume a manner which is wholly 
unofficial, or make you wonder whether the jug which she brings 
home with the paper over it really is full of milk. She will 
not have developed those eccentricities which are so apt to 
prey upon those who have every reason to be sorry for them- 
selves, and for whom every one else is sorry in theory alons. 

Between these two extremes upon the ladder of general 
service stands the Irishwoman. She will often take a place 
as “general” because she is not in sympathy with English- 
women of her own class, being more refined and less 
civilized. The one we are thinking of at the present 
moment is quite recently from Cork. She has the most refined 
of voices and the dirtiest of aprons, the best of manners and 
the worst of methods. She does not do everything badly by 
any means, only she always does the wrong thing first. It is 
impossible not to admire her because of her self- ; 
it is impossible not to have a lurking contempt for her because 
of her predisposition to despair. She will put a shawl round 
her shoulders and cry because the coals have not arrived, 
apparently unconscious of the fact that there is still a good 
fire in the grate and they may arrive at any minute. There 
is a certain grace about her tears, and she is not like the ordinary 
Englishwoman, who would rather shed them in private. Nothing 
in the world could move her to embarrassment. Her deplor- 
able appearance evokes in her no shadow of self-consciousness. 
She accepts reproof in such a manner as to confuse the fault- 
finder, and to be found out in a misstatement—an ordeal few 
women’s manners can stand—gives but a new opportunity for 
graciousness. She cooks like a foreigner, and from a distance 
has the air and voice of ons. Her Roman Catholicism sits upon 
her as light as air, yet somehow it seems to be an integral part 
of the power she has to make her Protestant employer feel 
both cross and small—but that is how one must often feel if 
one is a newcomer upon the rough edge of housekeeping, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—>——- 


THE PROPOSED IMPERIAL PLEDGE CAMPAIGN. 
{To tum Eprrom oy rag “ SraecratTor.”) 

Sm,—The suggestion of the Rev. R. J. Patterson in last week’s 
Spectator that an organized attempt should be made to win our 
fellow-citizens to the practice of total abstinence during the war 
is a very timely reminder that the drink problem is still with us. 
Useful as the work of the Liquor Traffic Central Control Board 
has been, it leaves wide areas of the country untouched. Even 
where the Control Board’s restrictions have been longest in 
operation there is still a vast amount of alcoholic drinking. 
National interests of economy and efficiency require that side 
by side with the work of the Control Board the appeal of good 
citizenship should be unceasingly urged. Mr. Patterson would 
be the first to recognize that the Churches and civic Committees 
have repeatedly made such efforts during the war. For example, 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, with which I am associated, 
organized a “ King’s” Pledge canvass throughout its congre- 
gations last spring, and tens of thousands of war-time abstainers’ 
pledges were obtained. At the annual Conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Birmingham last July the 
Conference, by a unanimous vote, “tendered to His Majesty 
the King its respectful and loyal appreciation of his example in 
prohibiting the use of alcoholic liquors in the Royal household 
during the period of the war,” and “ affirmed its united determi- 
nation to follow the Royal example.” Each Christian denomi- 
nation could doubtless speak of similar activities. Yet the 
fact remains that “ Control” Orders on the one hand, and the 
voluntary work of the Churches on the other, while they have 
diminished, have not removed the menace which drink presents 
to British moral and efficiency. There is a strong case, there- 
fore, for a crusade such as that which Mr. Patterson proposes, 
The absorption of the nation in war industries may tend to 
limit the number who can actively co-operate with him. The 
greater the need for those who can assist Mr. Patterson to do so. 

Permit me most heartily to wish him success. May I also say 
with what pleasure many of your readers note the strong, 

sustained protest which the Spectator makes against the drink 
evil in war timo, an evil which a distinguished Frenchman has 





recently called “ the internal enemy” of the State?—I am, Sir, 
&e., Hewey Canren. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 





“DOWN GLASSES!” 
[To Tam Eprron ov Tas “ Spgecraroz.”} 
Sm,—When the war broke out I decided on many grounds te 
become an absolute abstainer. As the managing director of a 
controlled engineering works employing over a thousand work- 
men, I can emphatically support your campaign. I go still 
further, and earnestly hope that as one result of this war we shall 
in the future considerably control and curtail the facilities for 
the sale of all intoxicant liquors. It is a great opportunity for 
the parsons to throw overboard their creeds and dogmas and 
get down to the business of salvation of men and women by 
agitating incessantly for great reforms for control of all liquors. — 
I am, Sir, &., Water Happow. 
Havelock House, Honor Oak Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


(To rus Eprrok or Tas “ SpectaTon.”] 
Stz,—After reading your article and correspondence on “ Down 
Glasses,” I am constrained to agree that some form of pro- 
hibition for the period of the war would be of great advantags 
to <Il classes. I see great necessity, however, to consider fully 
whether any such scheme can be started now in the eighteenth 
month of the war. Although you have advocated this for 
some time, “ Too little and too late” seems to me to be thie 
only possible criticism. This thing could only be done in the 
event of a wave of national feeling. When the lack of shelis was 
first publicly known; when the King gave his lead: when the 
Coalition Government was formed—these were opportunities. 
In the first case there was a wave of national feeling; in the 
other cases there might have been. These were opportunities, 
and they have gone by. Any attempt to force such a scheme 
now is doomed, I think, to be the cause of internal dissension. 
The feeling that such a measure is necessary cannot be spon- 
taneous; it must spread, but to be successful it must spread 
quickly. After months of thought and open discussion I can 
see no chance of making it the burning question of the moment 
as it should be. I feel, too, that the present amount of sym- 
pathy between the Government and the people—especially the 
working classes—is insufficient to raise that quickly spreading 
enthusiasm which alone would warrant the attempt. The 
Government policy of following public opinion instead of 
creating and leading it is responsible. The curse of “ Wait 
and see” is still upon us. Do the tenets of democracy always 
demand that the people shall lead and the Government shail 
follow ?—I am, Sir, &c., Atay B. Grexn, 
Exeter. 


(To ras Eprros or rus “ Srscriron.”)} 
Sm,—Anything that would really help to win the war must 
be worthy of support. I have always been nearly a total 
abstainer, and for the last year have not drunk one glass 
of alcoholic liquor, and have already signed a postcard, as 
invited by yourself, agreeing to “Down Glasses during the 
War.” But how would the proposal of Mr. R. J. Patterson help 
us to win the war? His letter to the Speciator seems to me ta 
read rather as if the permanent “ closing” of all public-houses 
within a year were the chief object. Granted that much good 
food is consumed in the manufacture of drink, and that many 
men would be more efficient without any alcoholic liquor, yet 
the fact remains that the Exchequer wants money very badly, 
and that the breweries and distilleries pay taxes to it of enormous 
amount. If Mr. Patterson’s object of causing them “all to be 
closed within a year" were attained, would the Exchequer 
benefit? I think nof; and, if not, would the end of the war 
be brought any nearer? It is true that in Mr. Patterson's 
suggested declaration is a passage: “ As far as possible I will 
devote what I thus save to our War Loans”; but I fear thas 
this would not be at all likely to benefit the Exchequer half so 
much as the continued payment of taxes under the present 
eystem. To my mind, the fairest and in every way best solution 
of the question would be for the State to buy out the drink 
interest, but to ensure that henceforth publicans should make 
no profit on the selling of alcoholic liquors but only on non- 
intoxicants and on food.—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. Reynowps. 

[The Government want money, but they get it too dear by 
allowing the country to spend £170,000,000 a year on intoxicanta 
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We should not save the whole amount by war-prohibition, 
but we should probably save half. We cannot afford during 
war to drink, or make, or move beer.—Eb. Spectator.] 





SIR ALFRED BOOTH’S SPEECH. 

{To THE EpiroR oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”) 
S1r,—Taking advantage of your notice in the Spectator, I am 
having several thousand leaflets printed of Sir A. Booth’s 
address, If any of your correspondents care to have copies, 
they can get them from the same source at about 4s, to 5s. a 
thousand, possibly less, The address is T. Kennedy, Printer, 
1698 Woodhouse Lane, Leeds.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The University, Leeds. J. B. Conen. 





FREDERIC THE GREAT ON RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ATROCITIES. 
(To Tue Epiron o¥ THR “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have been asked if I would furnish the authority for 
the extract which I sent you three weeks ago with regard to 
Frederic the Great’s condemnation of the Prussian barbarities. 
It comes from the “‘ Memoricn von Heinrich Catt, Leipsic, 1884,’ 
p. 165. Fortunately, though the title is German, the book is 
written in French, as Catt was a Swiss and Frederic disdained 
to speak German. There is another passage on p. 325 which 
is scarcely less pertinent than the one I sent you. Let me 
add that this book of Catt’s seems to me to be by far the 
best delineation of Frederic. Though it is written by a courtier 
and devout admirer, it portrays him to the life, with all the 
strange features of his complicated character.—I am, Sir, &c., 


38 Berkelcy Square, W. RosEBERY. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE KAISER. 
[To THB EpiTor ov THe “ SpEcTATOR.”) 
Sm,-—The rising generation finds it hard to realize what an 
extravagant estimate of Louis Napoleon was held in England 
some sixty years ago. It may have been his Anglophil and 
Italophil tendency which cast a spell even on some Oxford 
Liberals. Thus Mark Pattison, and seemingly Jowett, had a 
weakness for him. This partiality was shared by their friend 
Dean Stanley. In or about 1864 I had a talk about the Emperor 
with the Dean, who bestowed especial praise on the disinterested 
gratitude shown by him to some obscure Englishman who had 
been kind to him in his youth. Stanley, however, did not 
excuse the coup d'état. The fall of the Emperor was not then 
foreshadowed, and Stanley regarded the coup d’élat as a con- 
spicuous example of the way in which Might restrained by 
Right is handicapped in a contest with Might which is not so 
restrained. What he then said has been called to my memory 
during the present war by the too frequent successes of the 
Germans. We all hope that those successes, born of organized 
terror, will be short-lived. At any rate, we fecl assured that a 
despoiled and outraged Belgian or Serbian might echo the 
sentiment placed by Shakespeare in the mouth of Brutus at 
Philippi :— 
“I shall have glory by this losing day, 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto.” 
By the way, an Englishman who had befriended the youthful 
Louis Napoleon was afterwards asked by my father whether 
be had received signs of favour from Napoleon III. In reply, 
he took from his pocket a letter from the Emperor inviting 
him to Compiégne. Struck by the cordiality of this letter, my 
father asked him whether it had not been procured, so to say, 
by dexterous angling. “I regard the Emperor,” was the 
reply, “as the greatest man that has appeared since Alexander 
the Great, and I told himso!” Would such language have been 
used after Sedan? Lvitus ergo quis est? Ogloria/ Vincitur iden. 
May not the last two words be prophetic ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aihenacum Club, Pall ifall. Lionet A. ToLLEMACHE, 





SHOULD THE CLERGY ENLIST? 
[To THE EpITrorR O¥ THB “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
£ir,—It is not without interest to note that this question was 
raised on the last occasion of a levy en masse in the United 
Kingdom, namely, in July, 1803, when a Bill, enabling the 
King to exercise the ancient prerogative of the Crown in requiring 
the enrolment of all men between the ages of seventeen and 
fifty-five, passed through both Houses of Parliament without 
® single division. On that occasion the Bill was drawn to 





include Ireland. In the Times of September 29th, 1803, may be 

seen a letter addressed by Samuel Horseley, Bishop of St. Asaph, 

to his clergy, enjoining them to offer themselves for military 

service.—I am, Sir, &c., Heesert Maxwxi. 
Monreith. 





THE MIDDLE-AGED SLACKER. 
(To Tae Eprrok oy Tas “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Your “ News of the Week” columns of your last issue 
contained a reference to the above genus in connexion with the 
Volunteer Training Corps. As a reader of the Speciator for 
the last eight years, I cannot possibly follow your train of 
thought in this reference. Do you mean that every man above 
military age should enrol himself as a member of the V.T.C.— 
and failing to do so should regard himself as a middle-aged 
slacker? Further, is a man who is unable to carry out the 
requirements of the V.T.C., or who has presumably arrived 
at that time of life when he is entitled to have his own views 
of things in general—including the V.T.C.—so to regard himself? 
Finally, not doing this, how is he to be punished for the enormity 
of his offence ?—I am, Sir, &c., PUZZLED. 

[Men between forty and sixty who are in good physical health 
and capable of marching and shooting should certainly join a 
V.T.C. battalion. They will find themselves happier in mind 
and body for so doing, and they will help to make the country 
impregnable, No one proposes to punish the middle-aged 
slacker. His punishment will come after the war is over, 
when he realizes that he did not even try to make any sacrifice 
of time and bodily strength in the cause of England. Maybe 
“his own views of things in general” will then pierce him like a 
dart.—Ep. Speciator.] 





EXHIBITION BY MEMBERS OF THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES. 
(To THs Eprron oy Taw “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—No profession has given more loyal or generous service to 
the country than artists. To it is due the founding of the 
Artists’ Rifles (O.T.C.), and the names of Lord Leighton, Val 
Prinsep, and others equally distinguished, on its early muster 
rolls, are to-day an inspiration to the Modern school, from which 
the corps has secured so many fine officers. The artist is useful 
from a military point of view for map-reading and field-sketching, 
especially panorama-drawing. Any tendency towards the 
picturesque, rather than fidelity to detail, however, has to be 
rigidly suppressed for the unromantic purposes of war. With 
an honourable record of service behind them, it is pleasant to 
find that a group of well-known artists of the Artists’ Rifles 
(O.T.C.) will hold an Exhibition at the Leicester Galleries between 
Saturday, January 15th, and Saturday, February 5th. The 
occasion should prove a happy reunion of many old friends of 
the corps.—I am, Sir, &c., Mars anp Mpvgpyva. 





THE ALLIANCE FRANCAISE. 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sm,—May I say a word on behalf of the Alliance Frangaise and 
its excellent work of propaganda on behalf of the Allies in 
neutral countries? It publishes a fortnightly Bulletin in the 
French, German, English, Danish, Spanish, Dutch, Italian, 
Portuguese, and Swedish languages. Its address is 186 Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, Paris. It endeavours to neutralize the 
flood of German literature poured into neutral countries by 
stating the case of the Allies in studiously temperate and discreet 
words, relying rather on plain facts than on heady eloquence or 
captious arguments. Its energies are, however, hindered by 
lack of funds, and I am permitted to say that, but for this 
impediment, an attempt would have been made to influence 
public opinion in Russia and the Balkan countries at a time 
when an honest and simple statement of our position could at 
least have done no harm. Subscriptions from English sym- 
pathizers will gladly be received at the above address. The 
Committee of the Alliance comprises some of the most distin- 
guished Professors of French Universities, and intending 
subscribers may rest assured that their money will be spent 
judiciously and economically. The last number of the Bulletin 
contains the following items: (1) war news; (2) effects of 
annexation on neutrals—namely, on Holland, Switzerland, 
Scandinavian countries, the United States ; (3) German projects 
in Alsace-Lorraine; (4) the work of French railways in the 
war; (5) a resolution of the French Socialist Party; (6) the 
manifeste of the Tcheques in foreign lands; (7) the victory of 
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the Right; (8) “‘ What it will be difficult to teach in Germany” ; 
and finally, (9) a bibliography of the war.—-I am, Sir, &c., 
J.D. A. 





TWO “SPECTATOR” ARTICLES. 
(To Tae Epiror oF Taz “ Sprcrator.”] 

Sm,—I should like to express my deep appreciation of the 
articles published in the Spectator of December 18th and 25th— 
“The Religion of the Inarticulate”’ and “‘ The Sacrament.” I 
wish they could be widely read, especially by those who lament 
the “ irreligious tendencies ” of modern life. If such only knew 
how deep was the need of the hearts of men, however inarticulate 
it may be, would they not strive to mect it, and to learn that 
what is really needed is the simple straight call to every man; | 
the plain words of duty that all can understand? And beneath 
this would lie the comfort that our souls crave so deeply, the 

imperishable, immortal, yet silent message of Christ to our | 
inmost soul. Such things cannot be much spoken of by the | 
average man, but they are none the less real and all know the 

secret need; and it is significant that it is to those who fight, 
who do the things they know, that the Blessed Companion soonest 
appears. We do not at this time need doctrines or even creeds. | 
We want in our distress the deepest assurance of the loving 
companionship and the understanding comfort of our God. 
Perhaps these days of trouble will bring the religion of Christ 
more nearly to the hearts of men, instead of the religion of 
church-going and services, so long presented to us as the sum 
total of our souls’ duty. Pardon me for writing at such length, 
but I have often wished to thank you for articles that have 
appeared from time to time.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 








THE DESTRUCTION OF GRAIN BY RATS. 
{To tae Eprrok or tas “ Srecrator.”’} 

§m,—When it behoves every one to economize, I would like 
to draw the attention of your readers to the enormous amount 
of grain which is consumed throughout the country by rats. 
If the farmer would enter acrusade against this vermin, it would 
be a benefit to himself and the community. Perhaps the 
most successful means of combating with this vermin is to feed 
them with meal or some other food until they get accustomed 
to it and then mix it with arsenic. If the brown rat could be 
exterminated, it is marvellous how much it would save to our 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. C. 





WOMEN WORKERS ON THE LAND. 
{To Tae Eprror or tas “ Srrcrator.”)} 

Sm,—All this correspondence about women workers on the 
land is interesting, but where can they be cbtained? Also 
where can one obtain the services of disabled soldiers? I am 
interested in a company running a farm, and we have difficulty 
in obtaining labour. We could set aside a cottage, fit it up to 
accommodate four to six women workers : (1) A poultry expert— 
we wish to produce eggs; (2) a garden expert—we have a large 
kitchen garden; (3, 4, 5) farm hands; (6) housekeeper. The 
farm is beautifully situated. It appears to me that, living 
together, women workers could take it in turns to keep house, 
and that this would be an advantage when they were feeling 
run down or out of sorts.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sandygate, Sheffield. C. D. Lena. 





THE SHORTAGE OF DRUGS. 
{To THE Eprrorn or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sm,—As no one has replied to “ L. C.” in your issue of December 
18th, I beg to draw his attention to the very full leaflet, No. 288, 
on the subject, issued by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the title of which leaflet is The Cultivation and Collection of 
Medicinal Plants in England. All these leaflets “ may be obtained 
free of charge and post free on application to the Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall Place, London, 
8.W. Letters of application so addressed need not bestamped.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. B. 








NTERCESSION SERVICES. 

To THe Eprror or tug “ SpecraToR.”’) 
Sim,—The clergy of all denominations have held all over the 
country special services of intercession in connexion with the 
war: no doubt it is well that the nation should be reminded 
of its duty in this respect. But when will the clergy undertake 
the more difficult, but not less essential, part of the work, and 





with equal energy bid their people do their own share as well as 
pray for the intervention of Providence? When will they 
undertake a whole-hearted crusade against drink, beginning 
with the best of all sermons—the declaration that they themselves 
will abstain from alcohol while the war lasts? It is easy to 
recommend temperance and “no luxuries.” Who admits 
being intemperate or luxurious? Such behests apply only to 
our neighbours or to other classes. It is the definite word that 
is needed. At present we see the nation spending eight millions 
more in the year on drink than in times of peace. We see 
numbers of the wage-earning class, regardless of others’ needs or 
of their own in the future, devoting increased wages to foolish 
amusements, richer food, more expensive dress. We see numbers 
of the higher classes “ economizing”’ in their charity subscrip- 
tions, and in little else, in order to appear more generous in 
fashionable war funds. We sce our women still held in the 
monstrous clutch of dress and so-called fashion, so that while 
our unhappy allies go half-clad in the bitter cold, they parade 
in our streets in heavy furs as unwholesome as they are un- 
necessary. Let men and women at home practise personal self- 
denial in sincerity and truth; give up their wine and whisky, 
put a check on the craze for amusement, forswear the wearing 
of idiotic new fashions and the skins of trapped beasts, even 
relinquish horse-racing and fox-preserving; and with theee 
tokens that we are in earnest, perhaps we may look for some 
answer to prayers for Divine assistance. Teriods of intercession 
have so far coincided with appalling catastrophes: many of your 
readers must have noticed this. Why is it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
PLatn SPERCH. 





CANNING AND DISRAELI IN POLITICAL NOVELS. 
(To Tux Epiron or THe “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—In your issue of December 25th your correspondent 
“J. A. L. F.” asks for any other novels than those whose titles 
he gives, in which Canning or Disraeli appears. May I, by 
your courtesy, be permitted to inform him that the accom- 
plished antiquary and second-rate novelist, Egerton Brydgea, 
reflected Canning in a socio-political fiction which 1 have 
never seen, but which the late Sir William Fraser, a good 
authority in matters of this sort, told me had, strangely enough, 
for its title that of Disraeli’s first famous work, Coningsby ? 
I have already pointed out elsewhere (Anthony Trollope: his 
Work, Associates, and Originals, John Lane, 1913) that the 
Daubeny of Phineas Finn was, as Trollope told me himself, 
meant for the future Lord Peaconsficld, though it is over not 
Parliamentary Reform but Church Disestablishment thas 
Daubeny “dishes the Whigs.” ‘The opponent of this brilliant 
charlatan,”’ Gresham, had, as his creator intended, quite as 
much in him of Sir Robert Peel as of Gladstone.—I am, Sir, &e, 
T. H. S. Escort, 

33 Sackville Road, Hove, Brighton, Sussex. 

[We cannot verify the statement attributed to the late Sir 
William Fraser by Mr. Escott, but cannot help thinking thas 
the anticipatory title was that of John Sterling’s romance, 
Arthur Coningsby, published in 1833.—Ep. Spectator.} 


“ 


{To Tae Epiror or ran “ Spectator.) 
Smr,—Every reader of the Spectator must feel grateful to your 
correspondent “J. A. L. F.” for the interesting discussion he has 
raised respecting personalities in fiction. Mr. Baumann very 
truly says that no novelist but Disraeli has succeeded in mixing 
real and imaginary personages in a political novel, which is one 
of the reasons that there are no political novels but his. The 
main causes of this success are his insight and prescience (Sybil, 
for instance, is as true to-day as it was when written) and his 
marvellous power of epigram. He can dash off a sketch in a few 
words which conveys a more perfect idea of the subject than 
another author could produce in a chapter. “ Mr. Wordy the 
historian, who wrote a History of the late war in forty volumes, 
proving that Providence was on the side of the Tories” (who 
could mistake him for any one butSir Archibald Alison?). Lord 
and Lady ——, “ the unfortunate people who lived in a wrong 
square, and invited everybody to their house who was nobody— 
besides, my lord was vulgar, and laughed too loud, and my 
lady showed her teeth, and called you ‘my dear.’” (These 
quotations are from memory, 80 may not be textually correct.) 
Again, the summary of a fish dinner at Greenwich, from which 
you rise “‘ with an uncomfortable sensation of having dined on 
pink champagne and brown bread and butter.” His political 
skits, “ Popanilla,” “ Ixion in Heaven,” and “ The Infernal 
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Marriage,” are equally caustic. Neither of your correspondents 
seems to have noticed the introduction of Disraeli into 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, where he appears as Bedwin Sands, 
in the charade played at the Marquis of Steyne’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. J. Garnett. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, W.O. 
[Surely Bedwin Sands was not Disraeli, but Monckton Milnes. 
—Eb. Spectaior.]} 





DR. PAGE-ROBERTS. 
{To Tus Eprror or Tas “ SpecTaTor.”} 
Srm,—On Sunday last Dr. Page-Roberts, the Dean of Salisbury, 
was eighty years of age. But his eye is not dimmed nor his 
natural force abated. He constantly preaches in his Cathedral 
and in a wide neighbourhood, and sometimes—only too seldom— 
in London, where his fame was won. It is fifty years since he 
was vicar of Eye in Suffolk, where a sermon attracted the notice 
of the famous Delane, who was staying for a Sunday in a great 
country house near. That was a good fortune, as was realized 
when Dr. Page-Roberts published his first book, Law and God ; 
but Dr. Page-Roberts owes everything to himself. Succeeding 
F. D. Maurice after a short interval when the church was empty 
in the cure of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, he found himself with a 
church, perhaps the ugliest in London, but without a parish. 
Before long the church was filled from all parts with as 
intellectual a gathering as could be found in London. Men 
predominated in the church: there were numerous lawyers, 
and perhaps more doctors, soldiers, sailors, actors, and politicians. 
From Lord Roberts, the King’s Proctor, and Sir Thomas Smith 
to the staff of Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove who “ lived in” 
across the street, the church was crowded every Sunday. Dr. 
Page-Roberts made his sermons the business of hislife. Forthem 
ho read, he talked, he lived. His week was spent in writing the one 
sermon which was new each Sunday. This became a landmark 
in many lives, and who can say how far these influences have 
extended ? To every member of “ the flock” he was personally 
known with a very notable intimacy and regard. Liberal in 
his religion and of essentially broad views and the widest human 
sympathies, he always gave his hearers, whether they agreed 
with him or differed from his views, something to remember, 
something to discuss. After a quarter of a century of a 
unique ministry there his sphere is still a great activity, and it 
is good to realize that the remarkable powers of thought and 
eloquence are still undiminished. Long may they serve the 
church to which they have been devoted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
x. 





INTELLIGENT HORSES. 

{To Tum EpitoR oF Tam ™“ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Animal-lovers may like to read of the following incident, 
copied from the letters of an R.E. officer in Flanders :— 

“A curious thing happened the other night. A wagon full of 
bombs was expected at our dump. Event it appeared coming 
along the road. My sergeant shouted out directions to the wagon, 
‘Turn to the right, now to the left, now stop,’ all of which it did. 
When the men went up to it there was no driver ; ; he had got off 
some way back when the on was shelled, and turned up later. 
The horses had carried out directions on their own.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A A M. Beru 

The Mount, Hampstead, N.W. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONVALESCENT OFFICERS. 
{To THe Eprrorn or Tas “ SPEcTaToR.”] 


S1r,—The Committee of the Public Schools Alpine Sports Club 
have accepted an offer made to them by the Board of the Palace Hotel, 
Montana (Switzerland), Limited, to place that hotel at their disposal, 
rent free, during the present winter season, for the reception of 
convalescent officers. It is intended to follow this shortly with 
arrangements for Great Britain. A will be. made to each 
officer of 6s, 6d. per day to cover = = food and other exponses. 
Friends who accompany them will pa ons day. Any balance 
remaining over ape A defraying the "om of wages, and other 
working expenses will be devoted by the Committee to defraying 
the expenses of necessitous officers. 

Montana-sur-Sierre enjoys the highest record for winter sunshine 
of any Swiss mountain resort—seven and three-quarter hours of 
possible sunshine on the shortest day. 

Any convalescent officers, and especially those suffering from 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and general debility and overstrain, are 
invited to send a statement of their case and the dates within which 
they would like to avail themselves of this arrangement to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Sub-Committee, Lady Waterlow, 1 Mares- 
field Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.—I am, Sir, &o., 

Lytrox, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
3 Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, W.O. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or ave markcd 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such insiances, or in the case of “ Letiera to ihe 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mailer or point of view 
ta considered of sufficient interest) and importance t© warran 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF YOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipext: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretazy: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
( y Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are : 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, > be age for a 8 — a — reason for 

Regular Army (in the latter case they must 
ing mentioned in the War Office letter ~ 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to ay in 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle inating, 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and ° County a as the geographical 
costs ok such Organization the i Tale 
Regulations for xh Volunteer 
efficiency ; to act as a 7s > tetueen them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 





LE VIEUX PAYSAN. 
Ty est un vieux paysan, 
A cent pas des lignes ennemies, 
Qui n’a pas quitté son champ. 


Comme il ne peut travailler le jour, 
Tel un oiseau nocturne, 

Il ne travaille plus que la nuit 

Avec patience, avec amour, 

La bouche close, l’a@il taciturne, 

A cent pas des lignes ennemies, , , 


Comme il ne peut labourer sans chevazxy, 
Les dents serrées ct le dos rond 

Il béche, il béche, dans l’ombre, 

La peau collée sur les os, 

A labri des décombres 

De sa maison. 


Comme i] ne peut faucher sans faux, 
Avec patience, avec fureur, 

Tl moissonne & coups de couteau, 
Dans le silence et dans la nuit, 
Comme si chaque coup pergait un ccOur, 
A cent pas des lignes ennemies, 


Tl n’a sauvé de Dincendie 
Que quelques mesures de froment 
Qu’il a plantées, les doigts tremblanta, 
la guerre, 
Brilant de soif, mourant de faim, 
Sans perdre un grain, 
Et c'est ainsi que, dans la cave ot il so terry 
Gerbe par gerbe, avec patience, 
Il a recusilli, dés lautomne, 
Trois sacs de semences, 
Comme jl vit de ce que lui donnent, 
En riant, nos joyeux soldats 
Le vieux paysan, au prochain printemps 
A pleines mains, & petits pas, 
De long en large, comme jadis, 
Pourra ensemencer son champ 
A cent pas des lignes ennemics, 
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Et, qui sait, quand viendra l’été, 
Quel nouveau soleil fera briller 
Le grand champ d’or 
Sur la plaine désolée, 
Comme une croix sur la poitrine d'un mort ? 
Et quelle brise heureuse, 
Entre les flamnes rouges et les murs noirs, 
Fera flotter sa moisson lumineuse 
Comme létendard de la Victoire ? 
Qui sait combien de jeunes bras 
Récolteront, en chantant, au grand jour, 
Le blé que cette vieille main sema, 
Dans le silence et dans la nuit, 
Avec ferveur, avec amour, 
A cent pas des lignes ennemies ? 
Emme CaMMArRTS. 
(AQ Rights Reserved.) 








BOOKS. 


—_<.>—_—— 
JAVA.*® 


Ma. Donanp Mactarye Camppect lived for twenty-three 
years in Java, where he had business connexions. He was 
also for many years in the British Consular Service. He married 
a Dutch lady of good family, and evidently lived on terms of 
intimate friendship with the Dutch community. During the 
last few years of his residence he devoted himself to writing 
a work on the past history, the economic conditions, and the 
administration of the island which, owing to its scenery and 
natural resources, has beer fitly termed “ the gem of the East.” 
After his death, which occurred in June, 1913, his widow decided 
to publish the results of his labours. The decision was wise; for, 
in spite of the importance of Java and its historical connexion 
with England, the actual knowledge possessed by the average 
Englishman of the island is very scanty, and is not unfrequently 
confined to a rather hazy notion that Java is associated 
with the name of a great Englishman. For two reasons, 
indeed, the memory of Sir Stamford Raffles deserves to be 
cherished by his countrymen. He was a great naturalist, 
and an eminent representative of the peculiar class of 
adventurous statesmen to whom in a large measure England 
owes her position in the world. He founded the Zoological 
Society, and he essayed to establish an Empire which would 
almost have rivalled that of India. His efforts in the first 
capacity were crowned with complete success. The Zoological 
Society has played a distinguished part in the encouragement 
of scientific learning in this country, and has also afforded 
instruction and amusement to millions of Sir Stamford Raffles’s 
posterity. As an Empire-builder he was, through no fault of 
his own, less successful He incurred the fate which attended 
many of the early English Imperialists. He lived at a time 
when, in the minds of those who were the masters of Empire 
builders, commercial interests and territorial aggrandisement 
were each struggling to gain the upper hand. Sir Stamford 
Raffles looked to the extension of English power. The East 
India Company, on the other hand, were looking to nothing 
but commercial gain. He conquered Java, and would have 
conquered the whole of the East Indian Archipelago for them. 
The East India Company thought these possessions both use- 
less and expensive. JRafiles bitterly complained that the 
island was given up, “in total ignorance of its value, to 
the Dutch.” Had it not been for his firmness and insistence, 
together with the support he received from Lord Minto, who, 
however, most unfortunately dicd in 1814, it is probable that 
Singapore, of which port Rafiles early recognized the importance, 
Would have followed Java. This mistake was avoided, 
Eventually, after long, wearisome, and acrimonious discussions, 
practically the whole of the Archipelago was consigned to the 
Dutch, whilst England remained supreme in the Malay Peninsula, 

Although England and France fought for the possession of 
India, the main struggle for supremacy in the rest of the East 
was between the English and the Dutch, and until towards the 
close of the eighteenth century fortune favoured the latter. 
The first English factory in Java was established at the seaport 
of Bantam in February, 1603. A few months later a Dutch 
fleet arrived at Bantam and set up another factory. The 


* Java: Past and Present. By Donald Maclaine Campbell, @ vols, London ; 
William Heinemann. (36s. net.) 








two nations only agreed on one point—namely, to displace 
the Portuguese, who, in fact, were no match for either of them. 
Their quarrels with each other were bitter and interminable, 
The Dutch were very formidable competitors. The English 
Company endeavoured to come to terms with them, but in vain. 
Their fault, the English complained in a phrase which was 
subsequently immortalized by Canning in his celebrated rhyming 
despatch to Sir Charles Bagot, the British Minister at the Hague, 
was that they “offered too little and asked too much.” In 
almost every direction the Dutch were for a while victorious, 
The tact and discretion which they displayed in dealing with 
the Government of Japan enabled them to oust the Portuguese 
from the favoured position which they had at one time secured 
in that country, and practically to monopolize the Japanese 
trade. In 1622, the massacre of Amboyna, of which all the 
revolting cruelties are narrated by Mr. Campbell, took place. 
Now that we have for a long while lived on the most friendly 
terms with the Dutch, and can view their magnificent Eastern 
possessions without a pang of jealousy, this episode may 
advantageously be buried in oblivion. In 1682, the loss of 
Bantam gave what was really the final blow to the power of 
the English East India Company in Java, and led, after a 
short interval, to the total expulsion of the English from the 
island. Other conquests followed. Dutch agencies were 
established in Siam, Tonquin, on the coast of Coromandel, 
at the mouth of the Hughly, in the islands of Ceylon and Formosa, 
on the Malabar ccast, in Guzerat, in Persia, Arabia, Mauritius, 
St. Helena, at the Cape of Good Hope, andinChina. “ The golden 
age of the Dutch in the East,” Mr. Campbell says, “ was between 
1640 and 1750. They ru" and colonized everywhere.” 
Matters continued very much in this state until! Holland became 
the object of French ambition, and was engulfed in the vortex 
of the Revolution. The bickerings of the two rival Companies 
in the East then blossomed out into war between the two 
countries, and in this war sea power was the predominating 
factor. One by one the principal possessions of the Dutch 
fell into English hands, Ceylon was partially captured in 
1796, although the complete subjugation of the island was not 
accomplished anti] 1815. Malacca shared the same fate, and 
although it was returned to the Dutch in 1819, it was given 
back to the English in 1824 in exchange for Bencoolen. The 
Cape of Good Hope also fell to the English. In 1807, Napoleon 
appointed General Daendels to be Governor-General of Java. 
He was described by Lord Minto as “a wretch in every 
imaginable way, one of the monsters which the worst times 
of the French Revolution engendered, or rather lifted from 
the mud at the bottom to flounce and figure away their hour 
upon the surface. He was greedy, corrupt, and rascally in 
amassing money for himself, and equally unjust and oppressive 
in procuring public supplies.” It was at this moment that the 
English directed their attention to the island. The expedition 
which was organized by Sir Stamford Raffles was completely 
succesaful, and in 1811 Java became an English possession. 


Although the English occupation of Java only lasted for 
five years, it produced lasting resulta. Under Rafiles’s vigorous 
and liberal administration, the government of the island was 
thoroughly reorganized. The pernicious system of farming 
the revenues was abolished, the Government ceased to purchase 
slaves, and torture and mutilation, which had been freely 
practised by the Dutch, were absolutely forbidden. Moreover, 
Raffles was wise enough to recognize the ability of many of 
the Dutch officials A Proclamation of Lord Minto’s, dated 
September 11th, 1811, laid down that “ Dutch gentlemen will 
be eligible to all offices of trust, and will enjoy the confidence 
of Government according to their respective characters, conduct, 
and talents, in common with British-born subjects.” Dutchmen 
have generously recognized that it was during the English 
occupation that the foundations of a better system of government 
than had hitherto prevailed were laid. “There is no doubt,” 
Mr. Campbell says, “ that it was in great measure owing to 
the five years the English spent on the island that the present 
great system which rules the Colony could be brought into 
being. . . . The Dutch were enabled, on their return into 
possession, to open a fresh book and work on new principles, 
as in fact they did.” It is probable that the success of Sir 
Stamford Raffles was largely due to the fact that, although 
his administrative reforms were based on the desirability of 
introducing some of the most essential elements of European 
civilization into the country, he did not endeavour to 
Europeanize too much. To those who have had experience of 
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the harm which may result from a too rapid application of 
European legal codes and procedure to a primitive society, 
where the relations of man to man have from time immemorial 
been based on custom, the following remarks are highly 
indicative of a statesmanlike frame of mind :— 

“The Courts of Justice and Police,” Sir Stamford Raffles wrote, 
“as now modelled, are in full exercise, and I hope this Colony 
may receive all the advantages of British jurisprudence without 
entailing on it the disadvantages of a judicial establishment from 
England, of all things the most to be dreaded for the general pro- 
sperity and happiness of the population, The British Courts of 
Justice fit with difficulty our permanent English establishments in 
India, but here their introduction would lead to anarchy, vexation, 
and trouble without end.” 

The liberal character of the British administration of Java 
produced its natural consequence. An independent spirit 
grew up amongst the various Princes and local leaders, with 
the result that when the Dutch on their return endeavoured 
to revert to the somewhat harsh and haughty methods of 
former times, much discontent was caused. Eventually, the 
great Java War broke out in 1825. It lasted for five years, 
and ended, after a great sacrifice of life and treasure, in the 
complete success of the Dutch. The Javanese Prince, named 
Dipa Negara, who was the leader in the war, and who died in 
1855, left, however, behind him the materials for a Home Rule 
movement which has been simmering ever since, and has 
occasionally broken out inte revolts which have always been 
easily suppressed. 

The system of administration adopted by the Dutch bears 
a somewhat close resemblance to that of the native States of 
India, save that in the latter the native rulers enjoy a greater 
degree of independence than in Java. The Dutch have been 
wise enough to preserve the framework and outward and 
visible signs of the old native administration, The people are 
nominally ruled by their own chiefs, who, however, are mere 
puppets in the hands of the Dutch. The native Princes are 
kept in a good temper by receiving liberal subsidies to replace 
the loss of their former incomes. Besides this, Mr. Campbell 
says, ‘‘ they have enormous incomes from their private estates.” 
The real power is vested in a Governor-General, who is aided 
by a Council, consisting of a Vice-President and four members. 
There can be no doubt that under Dutch government the 
material prosperity of the inhabitants of Java has enormously 
increased, The revenue, which in 1898 was one hundred and 
thirty-two million florins, had in 1911 risen to two hundred and 
forty-seven millions, The Dutch have, of course, had to contend 
with the economic difficulty which always arises when civilization 
is introduced into a primitive society, when peace is established, 
and the ruthless processes, such as famine and disease, which 
Nature adopts to keep down the numbers of a redundant 
population, are in a great measure checked. The Javans are a 
prolific race. In rather over a hundred years the population 
of the island has increased from about three to over thirty 
millions; that is to say, as Mr, Campbell observes, “at a 
rate unequalled anywhere else in the world.” It would have 
been interesting to know more of how the Dutch have dealt with 
the very difficult question of native education. On this point, 
however, Mr. Campbell supplies us with very little information. 
He merely says :— 

“There are excellent schools in Java all over the country, where 
European boys and girls up to any age can be educated under a 
very highly efficient staff of professors, schoolmasters, and school- 
mistresses. The schools and staff are under the control of the 
Government Department of Education, and there are no better 
institutions of their kind outside Europe. There are also schools 
for natives, and one or two for Chinese.” 

On the whole, the Dutch have reason to be proud of what 
they have achieved in Java. “The Dutch,’ Mr. Campbell 
says, “have, of course, their national characteristics, as we 
have ours, but in honourable methods, always taking into 
consideration their desire for sureness, even if it necessitates 
slowness, they have nothing to learn from any nation, and 
would be able to give, perhaps, a good many points to some. 
They are a people of very high integrity.” CEOMER. 





LINCOLN AND THE .AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 


WE can never hear too much about Abraham Lincoln. When 
we reflect that the material of his life has been picked over and 
over in the search for good “ Lincoln stories,” it is a surprise 
and a pleasure to come across a book by one who knew Lincoln 








of the Citi War, By William &. Doster. Londox: 
. (6s. net.) 
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almost intimately, Lut hes withheld his reminisoencos for moze 
than forty years. General Doster wes Provost-Marshal of 
Washington during part of the Civil War, and his work brought 
him continually in contact with Lincoln. After Lincoln's 
assassination it fell to him to defend two of the men who were 
charged with being accomplices of Booth the assassin. T 

were both hanged, but General Dostcr is extremely doubtfa) 
whether the evidence against them, any more than that against 
the unhappy Mrs. Surratt, who was also hanged, would really 
hold water. He states emphatically his opinion that there was 
no justification for a military trial. The war was over, and 
probably it was the unwarrantably nervous apprehensions of 
the Government which caused them to place the trial in the 
hands of soldiers The Military Court was even called upon 
to decide whether it was legally more correct for a Military ora 
Civil Court to try the prisoners. General Doster subpoenaed 
the President, Andrew Johnson, to appear, but without effect, 
We cannot do more, however, than draw the reader's attention 
to this very interesting portion of General Doster’s recollections, 


The author tells us that during the war he jotted down his 
experiences on the baek of field maps and on loose sheets of 
paper. He put these memoranda into a connected form at the 
end of the war, but he was too busy to attend to their publication 
until recently. His first recollection of Lincoln is that of seeing 
him drive through Philadelphia on his way to Washington to 
be inaugurated as President. ‘His expression was mild, 
rather sad, but firm, as a benevolent person that had seen lots 
of trouble and saw lots more ahead.” When war was made 
inevitable by the attack on Fort Sumter, Wool and Sherman 
both recommended the calling out of two hundred thousand 
men. For their pains, Wool was called a “ dotard” and Sher- 
man a “lunatic.” Lincoln rejected their advice and called out 
seventy thousand men. This, as the author says, was like 
trying to put out a conflagration with a syringe; but Lincolu's 
reason was his dread that an appearance of high-handed military 
action might cause the Border States to join the Confederacy. 
After McDowell's rout at Bull Run, Lincoln called out three 
hundred thousand men, and then another three hundred 
thousand, who came to the colours singing: “ We're coming, 
Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more!” “ During 
the whole of this year,” the author writes, “ Lincoln, though 
thoroughly trusted as a man for his honesty and sincerity, was 
not satisfactory as a leader.” The Radicals were displeased 
with him because he placed the preservation of the Union above 
the abolition of slavery; the Conservatives grumbled because 
he did not seem to them to appreciate the magnitude of the 
task before him; and the North generally was uneasy at the 
humiliations so far suffered in the field. It was during this time 
of adversity that the author saw most of Lincoln. Lincoln's 
idea was to keep in touch with the people as much as possible. 
He used to talk to soldiers in the streets and draw as many 
people as he could to the White House. He called these methods 
of collecting information his “ public-opinion baths.” As regards 
Lincoln’s personal appearance, the author notes how it changed 
when Lincoln passed from depression to radiant contentment. 
The irregular features, the sallow complexion, the disfiguring 
wart on the right check, the mouth somewhat drawn on one side, 
and the large, bony hands and feet were not pleasing features ; 
and on horseback Lincoln was not an imposing figure, riding 
without straps, with his feet turned outwards and his arms 
flapping up and down with the bridle. In walking, again, his 
legs seemed to drag from the knees downwards like those of @ 
tired labourer. Yet in the War Department, when he stood in 
supreme command, dressed in black, showing his full six feet 
four inches of height and towering above his short, pursy sub- 
ordinates, he seemed a man of comely proportions. Or when 
he sat at rest on his big grey horse in the field, raising his top-hat 
and bowing to his troops, he was, in the author’s words, “as 
proper a figure as one would care to see.” General Doster 
also has an impressive recollection of him when, after the 
surrender of Lee, he appeared beaming with happiness and 
slowly rolled out his pithy sentences to the crowd. Then he 
seemed “positively handsome.” The talk of discontented 
Unionists, who hadsaid that the war was hopelessly mismanaged, 
had demanded a dictator, and had talked of “ incapables ” and 
“imbeciles,” was then all a thing of the past. On that 
occasion the band played the popular Southern tune “Dixie,” 
and Lincoln remarked that he had always liked that tune, 
and now liked it better than ever since the Northerners had 
“ captured it,” 
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Describing Lincoln’s conversation, General Doster says :— 

“He was a patient, attentive listener, rather looking for the 
epinion of others, than hazarding his own, and trying to view a 
matter in all of its phases before coming toa conclusion. On ordinary 
affairs, his conversation was such as one would expect from a Western 
lawycr who had been a good deal in politics, full of stories drawn 
from his experiences as farmer, flatboatman on the Mississippi, store- 
keeper, and riding the circuits when practising law in Illinois. The 
stories certainly were often racy, but they were always humorous 
and in point. Often, one succeeded the other, and story-telling 
became the rage at the Capitol. And many a story was credited to 
him that he never told. My good friend, John Hay, caught it from 
his Chief, and soon became, next to Lincoln, the best story-teller in 
Washington. It was at the same time that the President set the 
fashion of ‘feeling the public pulse,’ and accepting the ‘logic of 
events.’ When conversation took a wider range, he disclosed a mind 
singularly free from the delusions of vanity which turn people's 
heads in high places, and a level head, incapable of fooling itself, or 
being fooled by others.” 

Lincoln used to attend a Presbyterian church in Washington, 
but he was not an avowed member of that church. He said 
of his religion :— 

“‘T have never united myself to any church, because I have found 
difficulty in giving my assent, without mental reservation, to a long, 
complicated statement of Christian Doctrine, which characterizes 
the Articles of Belief, and Confessions of Faith, When any church 
ehall inscribe on its altar, as its sole qualification for membership, the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance of both law and 
gospel, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self,’ that church will I join with al! my heart and all my soul.” 


General Doster says that Lincoln’s reputation for being 
imposed upon by men who applied for important military 
positions was undeserved. When the facts were known it was 
revealed that Lincoln had “sized up” the applicants pretty 
accurately, and had often got more out of them than they had 
got out of him. Here are examples :— 


“ 


A gay Tvishman, a leading criminal lawyer from New York, 
eame along one Jay, with a delegation from his State, to be appointed 
a brigadier. He had never seen a day's service in his life, and to 
the surprise of every one, got a commission. He then invited the 
l’resident’s secretaries, his son Bob, Colonel, later Sir John Puleston, 
with myself, to a dinner at Willard’s, at which the new general 
made a rollicking speech to the effect that he had been conscious all 
along that the country needed a military genius compared with 
whom Napoleon and Cesar were blockheads; that he himself was 
that ‘ganius’; that his friends in New York forbade his concealing 
himself any longer; and that now he was here to whip Lee and give 
the rebels a taste of what the Field Marshal of Tipperary could do, 
when he made up his ‘ moind,’ etc. As I learned afterwards, the 
fact was, he had promised Lincoln to raise a brigade of Irishmen, 
and to resign as soon as they were mustered in—all of which he did, 
as promised, and then retired. Another of Lincoln's appointments 
caused amusement. ‘The colonel of a New York regiment, a man 
of wealth and related to the Astors, but of no military value, spent 
all the winter of 1861-62 in the city, while his regiment lay in the 
woods and was neglected. His indignant officers sent him a ‘ Round 
Robin,’ protesting, and requesting him to come out, drill, and 
attend to them as other colonels did. He made no reply. They 
then sent a petition to the Secretary of War, asking for his removal 
or resignation. The colonel got it, and made no anewer, but quietly 
went to work and had himsclf appointed brigadier-general by the 
President, put on his new uniform, drove to his camp, and had the 
regiment assembled. He then mounted a cracker-box, and made 
them the following address: ‘Called, by the President of the 
United States, to a higher and more important sphere of military 
duty, your colonel commanding, now humbly begs to take leave of 
you.’ With that he drew back his overcoat, showed his star and 
yellow sash, and drove back to town. Soon alter, he resigned.” 

No doubt Lincoln had foreseen this man’s resignation, if he 
did not actually exact it. He helped a fool to ruin himself 
by his folly. The author, however, considers that Lincoln 
often lagged behind public opinion. For instance, he says that 
Lincoln clung to a fancy that the war might be brought to an 
end by an understanding between the politicians, whereas the 
people, North and South, knew that the only way out was a 
fight to a finish. Nevertheless, the author admits the strength 
and wisdom of Lincoln in resisting newspaper clamour. The 
editors had been bad guides in the “Onward to Richmond” 
ery, and Lincoln refused to be moved by their demands for 
the removal of McClellan. Lincoln was aware of the extra- 
ordinary hold McClellan had on the affections of his men, and 
he regarded this as an asset which justified him in retaining 
McClellan until he became openly insubordinate and patience 
from above ceased to be a virtue. 

We must quote one more characteristic story of Lincoln :— 


“On another occasion information was brought that a negro 
woman named Rachel Sutherland, who had come into our lines, at 
Fairfax Court House, with a ‘ military protection’ from the General 
at the front, a paper which entitled her to our protection at the 


“Contraband Camp’ (usually 2500 in number) until she could be 
sent North, had. while a cook at Harewood hospital, been kidnapped | 
by Washington slave-catchers, was being held under the Fugitive ‘ Stuart Erskine, London; 1, Fisher Unwia. (15s. mt.) 





Slave Law, by Cnited States wta:chel Lamon, and under a warrant 
from the commissioners was in Washington jail awaiting return to 
her master. On investigation, this was found to be correct, and I 
requested Lamon to give her up to me. He refused, and pointed 
to his warrant. I took a company of infantry to the jail and 
threatened to break down the door. Lamon then called for a posse 
comitatus, but no one responded. Senator McDougal, of California, 
then appeared and made a speech on the Constitution, and cited the 
Dred Scott Decision of Judge Taney. I offered to refer the matter 
to the Military Governor, which did not suit Lamon. He offered 
to submit it to the Supreme Court, which did not suit me. Finally, 
we agreed that I should leave my company of infantry at the jail, 
and that we should go together to Lincoln, and let him decide. He 
heard both sides and declined to interfere, but ‘ guessed that if I 
wanted to take the woman Lamon cculd not prevent it.’ Lamon 
saw the force of that and gave her up. I returned her to Harewood.” 


Lincoln’s character comes nobly through the test of being 
analysed by one who was, as it were, of his own household. We 
see in these memoirs the reason why Lincoln chose as his favourite 
poem the lines which begin: “Oh, why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?” 





A READY LETTER-WRITER.*® 

Mrs. JaAMESON’s name is familiar to many who only know her 
as the author of six very useful volumes on the legendary history 
of the saints and its embodiment in art. She was really more 
remarkable as a letter-writer, and Mrs. Stuart Erskine has now 
enabled us to make acquaintance with her in this character. 
An unhappy marriage threw her back upon her family and her 
friends. For letters from the former she was always eagerly 
watching. She once says of herself: ‘‘ I have only one thought, 
wish, fear, hope... Home, Home, Home’; and the first 
letter in this volume is one written when a child to her father. 
In this she encloses some verses, and asks for help in correcting 
a usage “ which, though Pope and even Milton have been guilty 
of,” she is “sensible is a great inelegancy.”’ By the time she 
was twelve she had not only become the absolute ruler of her 
younger sisters, but had begun to be “seriously worried” 
about the financial difficulties of her family. To meet these 
she thought out for herself and her sisters a plan for taking 
up lace-making as a profession. Tho first step towards 
this end was to get to Brussels. ‘The children were to 
follow the Paddington Canal as far as it went, and then to ask 
the way to the coast, where they were to embark on a steamer 
bound for Belgium.” When this scheme came to nothing 
owing to want of encouragement on the part of her elders, she 
became an ardent student of foreign languages, and at the age of 
sixteen went out as a governess. At four-and-twenty we find 
her acting in this capacity in a family where she was thoroughly 
appreciated, and would have been quiie happy but for the 
advent of Mr. Jameson. Anna appears to have mistaken an 
abnormally developed determination to get his own way for 
genuine affection—a feeling of which every trace seems to have 
vanished, except in occasional letters, as soon as they were 
married. But though her marriage brought her no happiness, 
and twelve years later ended in a legal separation, it led to her 
making many new friends. Among the earliest of these were 
| the Procters. Mr. Procter helped her through all her differences 
with her husband. Mrs. Procter was always ready to advise 
and support her; and “their daughter Adelaide, then a baby, 
spoken of in the letters as ‘ Poppet,’ was destined to be one of 
the younger generation whom Mrs. Jameson collected round 
her in later years.” 

In 1833 she paid a long visit to Germany, and there made 
the acquaintance of Ottilie von Goethe, Goethe’s widowed 
daughter-in-law, who became one of her two greatest friends, 
the other being Lady Byron. “ Dearest Ottilie” would have 
been a better friend if she had been a less ardent or a more 
constant lover. In an early letter Mrs. Jameson writes to her: 
“ As to N., I certainly shall not meddle with his intentions or 
his sentiments in any way—and be assured that I shall tell him 
nothing about le Capitaine. If that penchant is happily past, 
let it be buried in that churchyard among the others, and for 
| heaven's sake dig the grave deep enough.” ‘Three years later 
| She pities her friend for being consumed, “ not by love, there 
| would be some sense in that, but by the desire to be loved,” 
| and describes the pain, the fear, the shame that overpower 
| her when she finds in one of Ottilie’s letters‘ not one word about 
any of your children and a great deal about those horrid men 
| who have destroyed your happiness and mine.” But on Mrs, 

Jameson’s side the destroyed happiness continually revived, 
Anna Jameson: Iettera and Friendships, 1812-1860, Edited by Mrs. 
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and in a letter to Mme. von Goethe, the last in the volume, 
dated exactly a month before her death, she writes: “ Though 
you should love no one else in the world you must still love 
me, and though you should write to no one else in the world 
you must still write to me.” Mrs. Jameson’s friendship with 
Lady Byron, which became very intimate in 1838, was of a 
different type. “ Instead of mothering her and trying to keep 
her straight, she was more inclined to look on her as a pattern 
and model for all to copy.” Almost the only letters to Lady 
Byron here given are an interesting series in which Mrs. Jameson 
describes a visit to their common friend Harriet Martineau in 
1842. Harriet was then living in a small lodging at Tynemouth 
in a state of great physical suffering but immense intellectual 
vitality. In spite of the opiates which were needed to make 
the pain which she constantly suffered bearable, she talked for 
hours at a time and greatly valued the attentions of her friends. 
She needed their help, for her income was only £120, and on 
this the Income Tax, then first imposed, amounted, for some 
unexplained reason, to £6 10s. But the victim was entirely in 
favour of the tax, full of admiration for its author, and con- 
vineed that “ our political horizon had never looked so bright.” 
Mrs. Jameson speaks of her being “ absolutely exhausted ” 
by the interest of her conversation, and by the “ rapidity and 
vivacity of her language and ideas.” The friendship with Lady 
Byron ended in a breach which gave Mrs. Jameson very great 
grief, and it may be that the frankness with which she taxed 
her friend with the change, when she perceived it approaching, 
hastened the catastrophe. Lady Byron, when asked to name 
the cause of her coldness, attributed it to her own inability to 
“ acquiesce in some of your views on general questions. Would 
you have me say that I think these right when I do not?... 
Would not such a course be more faithful to friendship than 
to truth?” The answers which inquiries of this kind call 
forth seldom lead to a reconciliation, and they did not in this 
instance. 

It is not, however, in the letters to her friends that the 
charm of this volur » consists so much as in the letters to her 
own family, which ‘far the larger part of its pages. In 
these Mrs. Jameson i scen at her best. Every incident of her 
daily life, whether in Germany, in Italy, or at home, is described 
with a literary skill that came to her by nature, and the result 
makes a very intimate and attractive picture, 





THE POTSDAM DIARY.* 


Tne welcome given to The Potsdam Diary on its first appearance 
last year was, Mr. Maxse tells us, so warm and encouraging that 
he has repeated the experiment for1916. The quotations—many 
of them very striking—are all new, and their authors range from 
the prophet Ezekiel and Plutarch, Frederick the Great and 
Talleyrand, to Nietzsche, Bernhardi, President Wilson, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Winston Churchill. 
As might have been imagined, the somewhat careless oratory of 
the Minister of Munitions has supplied Mr. Maxse with much 
material for his Diary. Under the date February Ist there is a 
quotation from the amazing interview given by Mr. Lloyd 
George to a Daily Chronicle representative on January Ist, 1914— 
only seven months before the declaration of war. Naturally 
Mr. Churchill is also subject to quotation by the compiler of 
The Potsdam Diary, and appears in tho “ pillory ” no less than 
ten times. Speaking at Swansea on August 15th, 1908, he 
used these words :— 


“ Look at it from any point of view you like, and I say you will 
come to this conclusion in regard to the relations between ingland 
and Germany, that there is no real cause of difference ion 
them, and although there may be snapping and snarling in the 
newspapers and in the London Clubs, those two great peoples 
have nothing to fight about, have no prize to fight for, and have 
no place to fight in.” 

Again, on April 14th, 1909, Mr. Churchill wrote the following to 
the Chairman of the Radical Party in Dundee :— 

“There is no natural antagonism between the interests of the 
British and German peoples. None of those racial, territorial, 
dynastic, or religious causes of quarrels which have in the past 
set the world on edge, or which in the present contribute to the 
instability of States, exist, or have ever existed, between Great 
Britain and Germany. We have great things to remember from 
the past and nothing to forget.” 

Mr. Maxse, also, has not forgotten President Wilson's words, now 
s0 famous :— 

“ There is such a thing as a man being too proud to fight. There 
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is such a thing as a nation being so right that it does not need te 
convince others by force that it is right.” 

Mr. Maxse has done his work thoroughly. Whether that 
work really serves a useful purpose during the war, when unity 
rather than recrimination, however well deserved, is the need of 
the hour, is another question. For ourselves, we have always 
deprecated, and continue to deprecate, the policy of crying over 
spilt milk. We would forget past mistakes, and concentrate 
upon winning the war as quickly as possible. That is what 
matters, rather than what words of folly were spoken or deeda 
of folly done before the fourth of August, 1914. If Mr. Maxse 
replies that it is useful to keep a few rods in pickle for 
politicians, always liable to su“er from relapses, he will have 
put the case for The Potsdam Diary and its unpleasant reminders 
at its best. Nevertheless, we shall still be unconverted. He 
will no doubt add that this is because “the Spectator is run by 
a jaundiced junta of muddle-headed Mandarins.’”’ We cannot, 
of course, do the rhetorical hand-grenade business as well as he 
does, but our parody will serve to indicate his engaging love of 
counter-attack. 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

To Mr. Arnold Bennctt France has been a second home, and in 
Over There* he writes of her calm and far-seeing devotion with 
more emotion than we find as a rule in his cool, analytical method. 
He has known her in peace, and now has seen her in war—he 
has shared for a few thrilling hours the dangers of the poilus in 
the trenches—and as he admired her before he loves her now. 
He looks first upon Paris on his way to the battlefields, and as 
he feels that the smell of the burning is almost upon the beautiful 
buildings—so near had the devastators come to her doors—he 
writes: ‘‘ Nobody who knows what Paris has meant and still 
means to humanity, can regard the scene without the most 
exquisite sentiments of humility, affection, and gratitude.” 
And again: “The event seems vaster and more sublime than 
the mind can bear.” If Mr. Bennett is right, when the pro- 
digious péripétie of the Marne happened the German flying men 
actually watched the thousands of taxi-cabs pouring out of 
Paris to convey to the battlefield the hidden Sixth Army which 
turned the day. “The population of Paris has revolted and is 
hurrying to ask mercy from us!” thought the reconnoitring 
simpletons, In the trenches Mr. Bennett noted the character- 
istics of the Frenchman which have been brought out by the 
war. French fighting men, as one of their officers said, have in 
them a wild beast and an angel. Mr. Bennett approved the 
phrase, and wished he had thought of it himself. When a group 
of the poilus saluted a genial and popular officer, their salute 
was “so proud, so eager, that it might have brought tears to the 
eyes.” If Mr. Bennett has rather “let himself go” this time, 
we still recognize the familiar method of his novels when he 
deduces a man’s thought in direct words from the expression of 
his face, or merely from the circumstances in which he finds 
himself. One of the group “ threw his head back and slightly 
to one side, and his brown beard stuck out. His eyes sparkled. 
Every muscle was taut. He seemed to be saying: ‘My Com- 
mand: ant, I know my worth; I am utterly yours—you won't 
get anything better.” Tho samo method is at work again 
when Mr. Bennett describes his meeting with Sir John French. 
“ He walks a little to and fro, pausing between his short, sparse 
sentences. When he talks of the Germans he has a way of 
settling his head and neck with a slight defiant shake well 
between his shoulders. I have seen the gesture in experienced 
boxers and in men of business when openly or implicitly chal- 
lenged. It is just as if he had said: ‘ Wait a bit! I shall get 
even with that lot—and let no one imagine the contrary!’” 
We are glad to read Mr. Bennett's tribute to the remarkable 
industry and simplicity of G.H.Q. We might sum up Mr. 
Bennett’s very graceful and interesting little book in his own 
manner by saying that it is as though he said: “ You seeI have 
my own private light to throw on everything. When I illu- 
minate my subject I don’t merely light it up like other people 
and say: ‘ There's the thing for you to look at.’ Isay: ‘ There's 
the thing illuminated by me, and that’s how you ought to see it.’’, 
Well, we do see it as Mr. Bennett wishes, very vividly, and 
are duly grateful. 

_ Major I I. B. Davson’s pamphlet? is substantially a reproduction 
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of some clear and useful lectures he delivered on musketry. His 
insistence on rapidity of fire is excellent. Loading should be 
practised for speed alone. The act of reloading should be 
accomplished, of course, without moving the butt from the 
shoulder or disturbing the left arm. A proficient shot is ex- 
pected to fire with a good aim once in every four to five seconds. 
The importance of this is seen from the fact that if a party of 
men who take normally six seconds for each shot can improve 
60 as to take only four seconds, the volume of fire will be in- 
creased by fifty per cent. All the hints for curing “ pulling off ” 
and the other familiar faults of ile novice are explained simply 
and intelligibly, and it is, after all, only by a combination of 
eimplicity and intelligibility that one can judge each new attempt 
to repeat in a fresh form the law and the prophets of musketry. 
The rules for judging distances are of interest to many besides 
riflemen. The effect of a conspicuous foreground which arrests 
and holds the eye is to make objects beyond seem further away 
than they are. When one kneels the effect is always to make 
the foreground become more conspicuous. When ground is 
level, or is covered with snow, the tendency is to underestimate 
distances, and this is notoriously the tendency when objects 
are seen across water. The same thing happens when one 
looks across a deep valley. The explanation is that there is 
no foreground. If the detail of an object is made clear, for 
example by the sun shining on it from behind the observer, it 
looks nearer than it is. Conversely, if the details are obscured, 
as by the sun shining on the other side of it, it looks more distant 
than it is. 

Captain W. J. Broad? makes out a very good case for the 
importance of rifle practice on miniature ranges, and certainly 
those who talk as though musketry on long ranges were the 
only thing worth considering are bigots and false guides. 
Captain Broad supplies all the information that is necessary for 
miniature praciice. Section 74 of Part L. of Musketry Regu- 
lations gives only a bare outline, and the amplification of the 
subject in this pamphlet is likely to be useful. 

Those who find themselves frequently puzzled by the various 
emblems of rank in the Army and Navy, now that our streets 
are filled with soldiers and sailors in uniform, may be advised 
to consult Rank at a Glance.* The timid subaltern fresh to 
the work of saluting might feel confidence returning to him 
if he carried this manual in his pocket. There are over three 
hundred illustrations, Even the emblems of the V.T.C. are 
included. 


h 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Ds. Anteurn SHADWELL writes in the Nineteenth Century with 
his usual good sense and cogency on “ The Only Way to Lasting 
Peace.” The war cannot be ended by negotiation or com- 
promise, because no treaty of peace concluded with Germany 
would be worth the paper it is written on. None even of the 
neutral countries trusts her now. The peace that pacificists 
desire could only stereotype the evils they deplore. Dr. 
Shadwell is equally severe on the complacent quasi-military 
cptimists who argue that Germany is already beaten. So long 
as she remains on her present moral plane there can be no real 
peace, and to negotiate with her, whether early or late, is to 
lose the war in effect if not in appearance :— 

“The only way to win it is toconvert that Germany into a different 
one, and the way to do that is to convince the German people that 
they have been worshipping false gods and following lying prophets. 
They must come to their senses of themselves and throw their own 
gods into the fire. They will do it when their gods fail them and 
they find that the worship they have been taught brings disaster.” 
This, Dr. Shadwell points out, is a tremendous task, for it is 
not the Kaiser, or the Junkers, or the Military Party, but the 
German people who have to be convinced, and the people 
and the Army are now one. 6o far we have made no progress 
towards converting them from the worship of their idols, but 
rather the contrary. German unity of opinion is still 
absolute :— 

“When that unity begins to crack we shall have the first sign of 
the conversion which must precede a real peace. It can only come 
by an internal break-up in Germany itself, which will be the prelude 
to a new order; and the process will begin with Austria. It will 
happen if we stick to the task and put all the strength and endurance 
we have into it; but not otherwise. The alternative is the peace 
by bargaining with the old Germany, which can be no peace, whatever 
professions her rulers may make.” 





Mr. Lathbury deprecates the unreascnakle criticism to which 
the Ministry have been subjected in regard to the Balkan negotia- 
tions, but maintains that they have escaped much of the criticism 





they really deserved in connexion with the supply of munitions 
and the framing of the Munitions Act and its amendments. 
Mr. Machray in “The Sacrifice of Serbia” points his narrative of 
recent events in the Balkans with the statement of a writer in 
the Hamburger Fremdenblatt that to strike at Serbia—the gate 
of the British East—was to aim a deadly blow at England. 
“In a very real sense the agony, the sacrifice of Serbia are due 
to German antagonism to Great Britain in the East, and there- 
fore the present lamentable situation of the Serbians must make 
a direct appeal to the heart and conscience of every Briton.” 
He regrets that the Entente Powers, and especially Great Britain, 
limited their efforts to fortify Serbia against the Austro-German 
attack to diplomatic efforts until it was too late to save her by 
action; but the whole story of our difficulties has not been told 
yet.—The gist of Miss Anna Martin’s paper on “ Working 
Women and Drink” is to be found in her conviction that drunken 
womanhood is, in the main, a product of drunken manhood, and 
that no remedy will be effective so long as the husband and 
father is obliged to contribute no more to the maintenance of his 
family than he chooses.——The Rev. Frank Ilsley Paradis>, a 
Boston clergyman, writes on “ The Spiritual Crisis in America.” 
His paper is a serious indictment of the selfish materialism of 
modern America, and her blindness to the issues involved in the 
world-war. “No charities, however prodigious, can relieve 
this nation of its responsibilities to mankind. ... In a land 
where money is so plentiful and great fortunes are often so 
quickly amassed, charity may become the insidious foe of the 
soul.”———Mr. S. P. B. Mais has an interesting study on “A 
Public School in War Time” ; Lady Wolseley writes on “ Women’s 
Work on the Land”; and Mr. Moreton Frewen continues and 
concludes his genial ‘“‘ Memories of Melton Mowbray,” The 
paper is full of good anecdotes, notably a charming story of 
Whyte-Melville, who was so universally popular that many 
people thought he must be a humbug. “ He was an accom- 
plished horseman, but never seemed to own a horse fit to carry 
his boots. We all wondered why; for he was a fashionablo 
author and must have received quite a good income from his 
books. Not till he died did ‘the murder out’; it was then learned 
that he had for years devoted all his earnings to maintain a ward 
in a London hospital. Only when he was gone from us, by a 
violent death, did we get the real measure of our friend the 
* humbug.’ ” 


Sir Edwin Pears, writing on the Balkan question in the new 
Contemporary, ranges over a wide field. He repeats the view 
already stated by him in letters to the Westminster Gazette, that 
the old conservative feeling in our Diplomatic body against the 
Consular Service has seriously hampered our Foreign Offico 
in making headway against the foresighted and persistent policy 
of Germany. “The result has been that the Foreign Office 
has been ill-informed. . .. Germany has had great advan- 
tages, not merely from the information she has received from 
her Consuls and other agents in all the Balkan States, and from 
the more intimate connection which exists between the two 
services, but from the princely connections of some at least 
of the royal families.” In his summary of the history of tho 
last few years Sir Edwin Pears deals with the blunders of tho 
Young Turks which led to the first Balkan War ; the unfortunate 
dissensions which provoked its sequel; and the present attitude 
of the Balkan States. He attributes the major share of the 
blame for the second Balkan War to Bulgaria, accepting M. 
Gueshoff’s account of the new conditions suddenly sprung by 
the Bulgarian delegates, at the initiative of King Ferdinand, on 
the Conference of the allies, But he believes that Austria 
was behind Bulgaria, just as Germany was behind Austria. 
He has nothing to say in defence of Greece's ignoble repudiation 
of her agreement with Serbia; he believes in the integrity of 
M. Skouloudis, but “if he should resign, except to give place 
to Venezelos, the Allies would be wise in dealing with Greece 
as anenemy.” He does not believe that Turks and Bulgarians 
will be found fighting on the same side; “ the majority of the 
people believe apparently that they are fighting only Serbia.” 
He writes with a full sense of the shortcomings of the Turks, 
yet testifies to their decent conduct to their enemies in the field, 
and acquits the mass of the Turkish people of unfriendly feelings 
towards Englishmen. As for Roumania, while holding that 
her sympathies are with tho Entente, he believes that self- 
interest will secure the maintenance of her neutrality. And 
finally he is inclined to ascribe the present war in its last resort 
to the Kaiser’s grandiose scheme—now twenty years old—of 
making Germany lord of an Empire stretching from “«rlin ta 
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Baghdad across the Balkans and through Constantinople. —— 
Dr. Dillon in “Italy and the Triple Entente ”—written, 
except for a postscript, in November before Baron Sonnino’s 
declaration in the Chamber—in the main defends Italy from 
the “‘querulous and uncharitable comments” passed upon 
her in certain quarters. He dismisses as utterly unfounded 
the allegation that she is sparing of the lives of her 
soldiers, but admits that Ker exemption of Germany from 
manifestations of hostility rests on grounds which have 
never been authorit atively laid before the world, and that the 
Cabinet, though composed of upright, earnest, and patriotic 
men—he describes Baron Sonnino as a political Bayard—is 
performing an egg-dance. On the other hand, he acquits them 
of double dealing, and maintains that there are solid grounds 
for caution, and that Italy is the best judge of her own interests. 
Incidentally he cordially endorses Lord Cromer’s much-needed 
apology for our professional diplomacy. Baron Sonnino, he 
reminds us, is morbidly impatient not only of dictation, but 
even of mild suggestion. Still, he returns to the mystery of 
Italy’s attitude towards Germany, and seeks in vain for 
arguments by which it can be defended :— 

“ For Germany was the prime mover of the present war, and it 

was against her specific savagery that the people of Italy rose up and 
put anend to neutrality. Toattack Austria, therefore, while keeping 
peace with Germany, is to fire at the tiger’s shadow while leaving 
the beast at large. And even from the narrowest Italian point of 
view the position taken up by King Victor’s Government can hardly 
be made intelligible. For behind Austria, who is Italy’s secular 
foe, stands Germany, without whose help she could do nothing. 
That Germany, had she willed it, could have moved the Hapsburg 
Monarchy to give way to Baron Sonnino, who would then have been 
willing to renew the Triplice, is generally believed. That since then 
she has informally intimated her intention of accomplishing this 
under favourable circumstances after the war is rumoured and 
credited on grounds which I have not had occasion to examine. 
But that a convention between the two countries was concluded a 
few days before the war, and for the express purpose of favourably 
differentiating each other from all their respective enemies, actual 
and potential, is a historical and a significant fact. On the eve 
of the rupture Germany and Italy agreed that each one would 
respect the property of the other, even if they should go to war. 
* Frightfulness’ was to be eliminated because of the pecuniary 
losses it would inflict on the Teutons. And since ng entered the 
field against Austria she has continued to allow her law courts to 
be employed for the purpose of enforcing the payment of Italians’ 
debts to Germans, and has permitted Italians to cover with their 
names the German mercury mines in which the Kaiser and his 
Foreign Secretary are principal shareholders. Brisk financial 
relations are carried on between the two countries openly, via 
Switzerland, and the German Government, it is affirmed, still subsi- 
dises regularly its trusty Italian agents, journalistic and other, 
through a paymaster in one of the principal cities.” 
These incongruities, he observes, dismay a number of serious 
Italian politicians. Still, in spite of the causes—principally 
economic and financial—which conspire to make Italy’s gait 
seem limping, he finds grounds in recent events, and especially in 
Baron Sonnino’s declaration of December Ist, for hoping that 
Italy’s association with the Entente Powers will become closer 
than heretofore———Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., writes on 
“The Press Fetish,” with special reference to the Times. He 
makes a good point in contrasting the evolution of journalism 
in France, where ever since the days of the Revolution the same 
character of personality and reality has been kept, and an 
anonymous oracle has never been worshipped. “If a French 
journal is to subsist it must be in terms of its men, its writers, 
its persistent policy.” He does not believe that the evils of 
the “ institutional fetish” can be remedied by compelling news- 
paper proprietors to print the names of editors, leader-writers, 
&c., but holds that the usage of signatures will gain ground 
precisely as men become intelligent enough to appreciate and 
expect it. 

There is, at any rate, one feature in the National Review for 
January which all readers will welcome without reserve—a full 
reprint of the official account of the French Headquarters Staff 
of the battle of Champagne, with the French official military 
map. The summary of results is too long to be quoted in full, 
but we may give one passage :— 

“ The tactical victory is not to be measured merely by the ground 
gained ; it is shown by the exceptionally large number of prisoners 
(25,000 men and 350 officers} who surrendered, overwhelmed, 
scattered, reduced to impotence by the force and rapidity 
of our attack. Another indisputable indication is the mat¢riel 
abandoned on the spot: 121 heavy or field guns, the positions 


of which were captured by our infantry as required of them, 
and which, brought to the rear or turned immediately against 
the enemy, constitute trophies of victory rare in military history. 
The material damage, if that alone were in question, would in 
itself be heavy for the enemy, but to it must be added the 





killed and wounded, and, taking the total losses into account, they 
were about 140,000 men placed hors de combat. In this connectioa 
it should be pointed out that the resources in men which Germany 
has drawn upon during the war with so much prodigality are now 
extremely limited. The reinforcements despatched to the front 
while these engagements in Champagne were in progress comprised 
for the most part men of the 1915 class who had hitherto been kept 
at the depots, and even volunteers of the 1916 class. It is not 
doubtful that the blow struck was severe enough to accelerate 
appreciably the time, now known, when Germany will be unable 
to oa at their present figure the number of effectives 
engaged. 
——In the editorial “ Episodes of the Month” the contrase 
between the efficiency of the men at the Front and the impotence 
and vacillation of the men at the Back—i.e., the Government— 
is once more emphasized. The dangers of premature peace 
negotiations are also dwelt upon, and the suggestion is made 
“to leave the peace, like the war, to be made by the Fighting 
men, while the Talking men and the Writing men remain in the 
background.” This suggestion, it may be noted, is somewhat 
in the nature of a boomerang. For the rest, the editor discusses 
the crisis in the Cabinet, and advocates the formation of a small 
compact War Cabinet, failing which “we shall come to a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety or a Dictatorship.” In “From Agadir 
to Armageddon ” the editor once more retells in his own character- 
istic fashion the story of our official relations with Germany ia 
the last eight years; and a ‘“‘ Naval Correspondent,” under the 
heading “Supplying the Enemy,” condemns the “ 
secrecy’ pursued by the Government in regard to the Danish 
Agreement. “ Asiaticus,” writing on the meaning of the 
Baghdad reverse, suggests that the order to advance from Kut- 
el-Amara to Baghdad must have been given by the Ministry. 
In the Fortnightly Dr. Dillon makes a furious attack on the 
diplomacy of the Allies in general, and of England in particular, 
with regard to Greece and the Balkans. He begins with the 
accusation that the Allied peoples are slaves to outworn political 
ideas. They have also added to their troubles by refusing tolook 
at things as a whole, and have rather dealt with each separate 
trouble as it arose, as if it were an isolated phenomenon. Dr. 
Dillon is very contemptuous of the attempt to re-establish the 
Balkan League, employing for this purpose M. Venezelos, the 
one man whom the Bulgarians most distrusted. The Allies are 
declared to have committed a grave blunder when they did not 
accept the Greek invitation to invade Thrace, the neglect of this 
offer being attributed to our desire not to displease Ferdinand 
and his ex-convict Ministers. For it appears that this King is 
appropriately served by two men, Radoslavoff and Tontcheff, 
who have both “done time” for corruption. Although Dr. 
Dillon complains that Greek offers have been neglected, he is im 
no way merciful to King Constantine, and says that the repudia- 
tion of the cession of Kavalla should have been a warning that 
the treaty with Serbia would be broken. But we learn no 
wisdom and proceed on the same methods and with the same 
men, “for the old mechanism of Government which kept the 
British nation unprepared for the war is still in daily use un- 
modified.”.——-Mr. Archibald Hurd takes a serious view of the 
decline of our export trade. He warns the country that, as it 
is impossible for us now to manufacture largely for foreign 
markets, we must economize at home, and not spend the incomes 
paid for war work out of capital on imports. If we do not save, 
we may be faced with the predicament, after a successful issue 
of the war, of being unable to pay for a predominant Fleet. 
The price of naval superiority, too, is going to be raised by the 
entry of America. What would our sacrifices be worth if, a 
the end of them all, we were unable to maintain our place 
upon the seas ?-—-Mr. Davenport Whelpley discusses President 
Wilson’s Message, but the process of raking over again the dust 
and ashes of that communication reveals no hidden gold. 
Indeed, the underlying idea seems to be party politics, with an 
eye to the Presidential Election, when the growing feeling for 
national defence will have to be recognized, and at the same 
time the German element will have to be appeased. It was to 
accomplish the latter object, no doubt, that the passage was 
inserted about the good American being “a partisan of ne 
nation but his own.” Mr. Whelpley rightly says :— 
“President Wilson couples ‘ peace’ and ‘ dignity,’ and denounces 
those who threaten either by allowing their sympathy to rise to the 
heights of partisanship with a foreign nativn, no matter what prin- 
ciples may be at stake. There may come a time in the history of 
any nation when peace cannot be maintained with dignity, and 
there are many Americans—more in the United States than else- 
where—who hold that President Wilson has come dangerously near 


sacrificing the dignity of the American nation on his altar a! gore 
It is these critics he undoubtedly haa in view when he speaks of theu 
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* corruption of heart and mind.’ He would apparently excommuni- 
cate all those American-born, even those whose progenitors founded 
the country, devised its fundamental laws, and helped to carry the 
American flag to the Pacific Ocean, unless they shall turn their 
faces from all other nations, saying, ‘ Thank God we are not as you ; 
we are neutral.’” 

President Wilson seems determined to have no sympathy 
with Publicans or Samaritans. 


Blackwood contains a very curious account of the escape of 
two Englishmen from an internment camp in Germany. The 
writer of the article, “ E. M. F.,” contrived to conceal the fact 
that he was an oflicer when he was seized in Germany at the 
outbreak of war. He managed this, in spite of the discovery 
of a visiting-card with the name of his regiment on it, by trading 
on the fact that no ordinary German would understand that a 
Lieutenant would ever be called “ Mr.” With regard to the 
state of feeling at the beginning of the war the writer says: 
“ Socialism, pacifism, and internationalism vanished, and were 
replaced by patriotic masses clamouring to follow their old 
leaders, the Prussian aristocrats, to conquest and victory. 
It was the most extraordinary transformation I have ever wit- 
nessed.”” Another inmate of the camp was Mr. Pyke, who had 
gone to Germany with an American passport, long after the 
outbreak of war, in the interest of the Daily Chronicle. Knowing 
nothing of Germany or the Germans, it was not long before he 
found himself suffering four months’ solitary confinement in 
Berlin. When he showed symptoms of breakdown he was 
transferred to Ruhleben. The two prisoners concerted means of 
escape, and by care and preparation were able to achieve their 
object. To make escape possible money was needed, and this 
is how it was obtained. Some of the poorer members of the 
camp were glad to earn small sums by doing work, and wished 
to make remittances home. ‘The writer says that he collected 
the cash, which he kept, sending orders by postcards to his 
banker to pay the required sums to the wives of his fellow- 
prisoners. The next thing was to obtaina map. This was done 
by making a copy from an atlas used for educational purposes 
in the camp school, where a plan of Berlin was also found, and 
the advertisements of the papers yielded information as to 
railway travelling. After surmounting the double barrier of 
wire, the escaped prisoners had to travel a long distance, which 
they accomplished partly by rail and partly on foot. The most 
venturesome thing seems to have been the walk through Berlin, 
and the call at Wertheim’s emporium, where the outtit for a 
walking tour was purchased, including a compass, which was 
stated to be for a brother in the trenches. Apparently the writer 
spoke German perfectly, and thus was able to talk without 
being discovered. One difficulty presented itself at a restaurant 
when rolls were produced at breakfast; but the absence of a 
bread-ticket was made up for by the patriotic statement that 
they never ate bread before noon, as the country was short of it. 
In the open country there were other dangers. A hiding-place 
on a hillside among bilberries was discovered by a little girl in 
search of fruit, and a hiding-place in a wood became the scene 
of cavalry maneuvres. At last the neighbourhood of the Dutch 
frontier was reached, and a period of great anxiety set in when 
they were trying to find out if the line had been passed. While 
this was still uncertain a uniformed guard stood over the fugitives, 
rifle in hand, demanding explanations in German. “I calmly 
trotted out my old story about the Imperial pedestrian touring 
club. ‘That is no satisfactory explanation as to why you are 
in Holland,’ said the figure in reply.” Thus came to an end a 
wonderfully well executed escape, of which we have given but 
a bare outline, and the details of which are well worth reading. 
--—* Pousse Cailloux ” writes a very interesting account of the 
French guns, the famous 75’s. Inventive ability has produced 
a cun nine feet long, firing a three-inch high-explosive shell 
with the precision of a rifle; and more than that, for once 
sighted it can pour out its hail of shells as quickly as they can 
be loaded, without readjustment. There is also another refine- 
ment. Suppose the exact range of a trench has been found, 
to that the shell is dropped right into it; without resighting 
the gun can be made to move from side to side. This is called 
tire fauchant, “‘ mowing fire.” A description is given of a French 
artillery officer directing his guns by telephone, when the range 
of 3.400 yards is given to start with. ‘This is corrected 
to 3,440 :— 

“And forty! One wonders if many English battery commanders 
would care to handle fractions of fifty yards in a range of two miles, 
and in that confined target. . . . Look at our friend the Captain 
mow. Le smiles all over his handsome face, and, the receiver close 





to his mouth, he shouts an order which makes us stare indeed: 
‘Trois mille quatre cents quarante-trois. Oui, quarante-trois!’ 
. . - Three shells in as many seconds pitch straight into the 
German trench, not a foot too much or too little. It is like posting 
letters.” 

The range being found, the order was given: “Trois mille 
quatre cents quarante-trois. Fauchez! R-r-rafale !”—when 
followed such a succession of explosions that in that section of 
trench nothing survived. The whole thing depends on the 
mechanism that neutralizes the recoil, which consists of a spring 
working in a combination of glycerine and compressed air. But 
to capture the gun is not to discover how it works, for if the 
buffer is opened the compressed air escapes, and with it the 
secret proportions of the mixture. ‘“ Imagine, now, the feelings 
of the Hun who stole the plans of the gun, and stole the wrong 
ones; the dummy plans so carefully prepared, so jealously 
guarded, so fascinatingly perfectinappearance. He made the gun, 
and found it wouldn’t work !’”——The tales which the ‘‘ Gaspipe 
Officer” has to tell are of a stirring kind, and deal with the 
second battle of Ypres and the gas attack on the Canadians. 
The officer was sent to find out what was happening, and at 
night arrived at the headquarters of a French General, who gave 
the first news of the gas attack. Even then the officer had 
encountered enough of it blown from afar to make his eyes and 
nose run. There is a description of the headquarters of the 
Fifth Division in a chateau in the centre of the salient in advance 
of the town of Ypres, an awful place perpetually shelled by the 
enemy, where inside a Colonel expounded his view of what was 
happening “as if he were lecturing to a mixed audience on 
ticardo’s Theory of Rent.”——-In “ Carry On” we begin the 
first chapter of the “‘ Continued Chronicle of K (1)” by “ The 
Junior Sub,” with every prospect of fresh enjoyment, 





FICTION. 


THE CRIME CLUB.* 

Mr. Froest has taken unto himself a literary collaborator since 
he wrote that excellent detective story, The Grell Mystery, and 
the effect of the partnership may be traced in an improvement 
in artistic presentation; not that there was much amiss in the" 
style of the earlier book. But, apart from the fact that The 
Crime Club is a collection of short stories—supposed to have 
been told at the gatherings of an international club composed 
of the élile of the world’s detectives—the methods pursued 
by the various detectives who figure in the new volume are 
much the same as those followed by Heldon Foyle in The Greil 
Mystery. To begin with, Mr. Froest retains, though in perhaps a 
mellowed form, his contempt for the amateur detective of fiction. 
He is a firm believer in professional methods, in system, above 
all in co-operation. As he puts it in one passage, “ the spade 
work of detection is a laborious business, but very necessary to 
every detective outside the story-books. Juries do not convict 
on theories, however brilliant and plausible.” (And yet he is 
broad-minded enough to ascribe the success of one of his heroes 
to the fact that he “had achieved that perilous thing in detective 
work, a theory, and had pinned himself down to work it out.’’) 
He remains loyal to his belief in the thorough efficiency of Scot- 
land Yard, precisely because the heads of the detective force 
do not rely on their unaided intelligence. ‘“* The super-detective 
who knows everything is a rarity in the Criminal Investigation 
Department.” And again: “Only the fashionable amateur 
detective of the romances can work effectively single-handed.” 
Another point of interest is Mr. Froest’s insistence on the fact 
that “ there are moments when a police officer steps out of the 
limits of strict legality,” but he is careful to add that he does so 
at a grave risk, “ for if he fails of his purpose he can expect no 
countenance from his superiors.” As a matter of fact, in no 
fewer than three of these storics detectives resort to these extra- 
legal methods—but of course they are justified by results in 
each case. Yet another notable feature in the book is Mr. 
Froest’s reiterated disbelief in that “hoary untruth” which 
insists that there is honour among thieves. We noticed this in 
The Grell Mystery, and it recurs again in these pages. “ If the 
axiom held,” writes Mr. Froest, a propos of Inspector Barra- 
clough’s relations with “ Big Billy,” “the work of the profes- 
sional detective forces of the world would be tenfold more 
anxious and arduous than it is. In isolated cases now and 
again, criminals will keep faith one with another. But such 
~ "© The Crime Club. By Frank Froest, M.V.O., Late Superinteodent, Criminal 
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occasions are very rare. Weakness, jealousy, revenge, the mere 
desire to curry favour with the police, are motives upon which it 
is possible for the tactful detective to play. The devious 
channels of information that run to Scotland Yard from the 
underworld are a great assct in the preservation of law and 
order.” 

If it isa fault in a reviewer to give away the plot of an ordinary 
novel, it is a deadly sin to do so in the case of a detective story. 
But, without laying ourselves open to this condemnation, we 
may indicate in general terms the motives of some of the stories. 
One of the best of all, “‘ A Meeting of Grecks ’’—which, by the 
way, is the only story dealing with the war—is a very pretty 
tangle of cross-purposes in which @ professional detective, 
employed by a spy, is brought into conflict, and ultimately into 
harmony, with the agents of the Intelligence Department—a 
case of honours easy. Two of these yarns are concerned with 
the suspicion, which falls on a professional criminal, of having 
committed a major offence when he had only committed or 
planned a minor one, Another deals with that perennial and 
fascinating form of fraud—the manufacture of diamonds. 
Another, “ The Mayor’s Daughter,” illustrates in genial fashion 
the international camaraderie of professional detectives—a 
Scotland Yard inspector lending a hand to assist a colleaguo in 
New York to unravel a mystery which concerns the prestige of 
Mulberry Street. Here Inspector Grenfell was working on his 
own, and was certainly aided by a most extraordinary piece of 
good luck, but, after the way he risked his life in breaking into the 
forger’s lair and facing a fusillade of automatic rifle bullets in 
the pursuit of the green car, he fully earned the dinner given him 
by the New York detectives. The finger-print system looms 
large in these stories. How difficult it is to dodge the evidence 
of the records may be gathered from the story of “ The Man 
with the Pale Blue Eyes,” in which a murder is committed by 
a man believed to be still in prison, In order to prove the 
system at fault for once, we are asked to believe the following 
statement made by the criminal after his arrest :— 

“There was a man sentenced the same day as myself to two 

ears. There was a certain similarity between us in height and 
Puild and oy characteristics—I don’t mean that we were in 
any way doubles, but it was enough to give me an idea when I 
learned that, after the rising of the Court, we were to be taken to a 
fresh prison. In the vanI gotmychance, I offered him a thousand a 
year to exchange sentences and identities with me—seven thousand 
pounds in all He fell in with the idea, and when we descended in 
the prison yard he was John Crake and I—I was Isaac Wells. That 
was his name. I had forgotten one thing. When my term—or 
rather Wells’ term—was drawing to a close, my finger-prints were 
to be taken as a matter of ordinary routine to be sent to Scotland 
Yard for comparison. That staggered me at first, but I was not 
done. My prison record had been good—and that and the fact that 


I was well educated caused me now and  — to be chosen for work 


in the office. I watched and waited, and pure accident helped me 
at last—an accident that would not ‘happen, I suppose, once in a 
million years. I managed to lay my em for a few seconds on the 
prints the day they were to be sent to London. And the prints that 
went up were those of the real Wella.” 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that the picture which Mr. 
Froest gives of his former colleagues when, to adopt W. 8. 
Gilbert, “ the enterprising ’tective’s not detecting,” is pleasing, 
if unromantic. They are not “ hawk-eyed sleuths,” but in the 
main commonplace-looking, respectable men, “ very human 
beings with, outside business, diverse tastes and interests.” 
Even Menzies, the retired Chief Inspector of the C.I.D., though 
he wrote his notes in Greek and was a hard and tenacious man 
professionally, was a churchwarden at Tooting. 





Beggars on Horseback. By F. Tennyson Jesse, (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—The arrangement of this book is admirable. 
Indeed, all successful authors who collect and publish the short 
stories which they have written from time to time should print 
them, as Miss Jesse has done, in chronological order. Read 
the first tale and the last in Beggars on Horseback ; follow the 
development, either as improvement or as deterioration, of a 
writer’s style and ways of thought. “ A Shepherdess of Fauns” 
is a delicate little fantasy, which does not mean much, but 
means it very prettily; it has, as has almost ali early work, 
a certain amount of originality, and a good deal of careless 
phrasing ; it is, incidentally, a fine example of the art of leaving 
unsaid, and indicates the fascination of sexual matters by 
deliberately ignoring them. Last in the collection is a strong 
and well-planned story of a “ coffin-ship,” of wrecks and mutinies 
and sudden conversions; and it has gained in experience where 
it has lost in freshness. The sequence is interesting. For the 


rest, those who admired Miss Jesse’s last book will doubtless 





admire this: those who, like ourselves, find her views of 
humanity somewhat too artificial will at least be amused by it. 

Reapasie Novets.—The Willow Weaver. By Michael Wood. 
(J. M. Dent and Sons. 1s. 6d. net.)—These seven little stories 
are what is known as “ mystical.” Although some of them are 
very thin, they are, for the most part, charmingly written.— 
The Play-Acting Woman. By Guy Fleming. (Longmangy 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Fleming has already shown us that he can 
write admirable English, and his first long novel, which is, we 
imagine, considerably influenced by Sir James Barrie’s Scotch 
stories, is full of dignity. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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With the Turkish Army in the Crimea and Asia Minor. By 
T. Buzzard, M.D, (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Buzzard, 
a member of the British Medical Staff with the Turkish Army 
in 1855-56, has written an interesting record of his experiences, 
His account of hospital and medical work generally gives us 
a good idea of the elementary provision made sixty years 
ago for the care of men wounded in action. Such pro- 
vision, Dr. Buzzard writes, “was as ofien as not simply 
left to the good-nature of fellow-soldiers.” Stretchers were 
supposed to be carried, but they were never in anything like 
adequate numbers, and the most common mode of conveying 
a wounded man was by pack-horses or mules. A consequence 
of this exhausting arrangement often was that the sufferer fell 
from his seat on the way to hospital. “It was entirely charac- 
teristic of the Turkish temperament that in the event of such a 
mischance occurring, the leader of the pack-animal would sit 
down alongside the patient and smoke his tchibouque philo- 
sophically until such time as the unhappy sufferer should have 
recovered sufficiently for the journey to be resumed.” Tho 
Turkish soldiers, Dr. Buzzard tells us, were a singularly patient 
and good-tempered body of men, and “simple as children.” 
“In the evenings one would often see a little knot of them 
gathered round a musician who alternately piped a melancholy 
tune on a little metal flageolet or chanted a low-monotonous 
song.”” We wonder whether Prussian organization allows such 
picturesque incidents in the present war. ‘There is an interesting 
sketch of the Turkish Generalissimo, Omer Pasha, who was 
accompanied in the campaign by a portion of his harem and a 
German band! The book is illustrated by a number of facsimile 
reproductions of drawings made by the author on the spot. 


The Fight for Right. By Sir F. Younghusband. (11 Waterloo 
Place. 3d.)—A well-informed correspondent in the J'imes has 
pointed out that there might be more than Mr. Punch knew of 
in his famous picture of a German family indulging in its morning 
hate. We have no flippant intention in referring to this when 
noticing the pamphlet of the Fight for Right movement, whose 
officers recently set out their aims in a letter to our columns. 
They are perfectly right in thinking that a nation must fight 
out a struggle spiritually as well as materially. Their aims, 
in contrast to those of Mr. Punch’s Germans, am noble and 
generous. But to create an deliberately is a difficult 
proceeding. Again, the Philistine must be met if he mocks, 
as very likely he may, at the idea of ‘helping to win the war 
by playing classical music in suburban drawing-rooms.’ Ia 
pointing out these obstacles we are far from wishing to impede 
the success of the admirable men and women who are working 
for the movement. Instead we are intensely anxious to do all 
we caa to help them. 


Ian Hamilion’s Despatches from the Dardanelles. (George 
Newnes. ls. net.)}—Despatches from the front, when published 
in the newspapers, are apt to be read hastily, and after @ 
time the deeds recorded therein, owing to the pressure of more 
recent events, tend to become a little dimmed in the memory 
of the public. It is useful, then, to have Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
two despatches of May 20th and August 26th of last year, 
describing the heroic fighting at the Dardanelles, published ia 
book form, so that we may read again that story of dash, courage, 
and endurance. Bound up with the despatches are Press 
3ureau statements of August 10th and llth, and Vice-Admiral 
de Robeck’s despatch of July Ist, ali descriptive of tho same 
operations. There is also a stirring preface by Sir Evelyn Wood 
recalling deeds of heroism witnessed by him before Sevastopol. 
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The Oxford English Dictionary: Part of Vol. 1X. (Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. O. T. Onions has charge of this portion 
of the great dictionary, which carries us from “ subterraneously ” 
to “sullen” and deals with twelve hundred and twenty-four 
words. The first two letters of them all tell us to expect that 
the majority are of Latin origin. The first reference to “ suffra- 
gist ” is dated from the days of our grandmothers, 1822. “ Suffra- 
gette ” (female, “ esp. of a violent type ”) appears in 1906. Actas 
parentum pejor avis tulit Nos nequiores/ The guiding influence 
of Sir James Murray is duly recognized by his name still appearing 
at the head of the list of editors. 


Books or Rererexce.—Peerages presumably claim prece- 
dence among books of reference. We have received copics of 
Debretf’'s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1916 
(Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. net), and Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c., 
for 1916 (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 10s. 6d.). Debrett is of course 
the larger and fuller of the two in matters of genealogical history 
and ramification. Dod adopts the plan of placing all names in 
alphabetical order regardless of rank, whereas Debreit divides 
them into Peerage, Baronetage, &e. Engraved arms and ladies’ 
ages are embellishments or superfluities that appear in Debrelt 
but not in the more modest Dod, The ravages of the war are a 
ead glory in every rank of life, most conspicuously of all in the 
families here dealt with.——More catholic is the indispensable 
Who's Who, 1916 (A. and ©, Black, 15s. net), which has now 
attained nearly two thousand five hundred pages, Its scheme 
and efforts to give authentic information are too well known to 
need description.—Of books that confine their information to 
London there is the prodigiously corpulent Post Office London 
Directory (Kelly's Directories, £2), with its back as lithe as the 
elephant’s proboscis. It has now more than two thousand 
five hundred pages concerned with London proper and nearly 
& thousand dealing with the suburbs. Our readers know the 
scheme of strects on the one hand, and of classified names on the 
other. It has a large map of London from Hampstead to 
Greenwich, and a second one in a pocket of the whole suburban 
area. It is highly creditable that such a book should appear 
without delay in such times of change as these.——The same 
firm publishes the Royal Blue Book (5s. net) of “ the better-class 
Who Year Book for 1916 (A. and C. Black, Is, net) is intended 
to be complementary to Who’s Who, for many of the names are 
the same, but they here appear under the offices held, instead of 
the offices appearing under the names, There is also information 
as to banks, clubs, and such-like institutions ——The Writers’ 
and Artists’ Ycar Book (same publishers and price) specializes for 
the world of art, literature, and journalism. It has lists of British 
magazines and journals with particulars, overseas papers, 
publishers, and agencies for illustration of all kin 
Engliskwoman’s Year Book and Directory, 1916 (same publishers, 
2s. 6d. net), gives information upon every walk of life that is 
open to women, their distinctions therein and means of finding 
work, paid or unpaid. We are glad that to be a houscholder 
remains a walk in feminine life as well as being a dentist, archi- 
tect, canine nurse, or Civil Servant. There is a brief war supple- 
ment which enumerates emergency societies or funds, and gives 
paragraphs on the Board of Trade’s efforts to organize female 
labour, on medical services, agricultural work, and “ patrols.” 
This book has no rival in its field. It has much that is noble to 
record, and it is practically silent upon the suffrage question. 
And yet we fear that it is possible to detect here and there an 
aggressive tone, and indefinable hints that when woman breaks 
down the barriers of some sphere, suitable or not for her, through 
accidents of war or by genuine merit, she may hold it a score 
off man. 
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Lyons -. », Vip Lane and Thereabouts, cr BVO... ....ceeeeeee: ane) 60 
a a oS a.) Archale Sculpturings, ” Se Koco Gide net 26 
enzies (Mrs. Stuart), Abmegation, cr SVO..... 6.66660 cceeeeeseeee (J.Long) 60 
a H.), Treem, SVO..cccccccccccccsccccccces (Poetry Bookshop) net 2/6 
Moore (Edith Mary), The ~ | rit and — Law: a Novel. .(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Morgan (A.), Education and Social Progress, cr 8vo...... (Longmans) net 3 6 


Nelson (J. A.), The Embryology of the Honey Bee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
New Register-Account Book, oblong 8vo .........+s++- (I, Pitman) net 
Paton (D.), Early Egyptian Records of Travel, Vol. I., folio 
(Oxford Unlv. Press) net 2° 
Patterson (C0. B.), Rhythm of Life, 8vo (Harrap) net 5,0 
Petter NEE 3, B. » _ Velanty’s Disclosure, cr 8yo (Chapman & Hal! ?} 
Preston (T. +“—w Doors of the Abbey of Monte ino and of 
Saint Pay ty evececececccescecess (Oxford Univ. Press) nct ¢ 
Thor . x Mediseval —y the cr BVO ...... (enquens} net 2 
Stoll o » 


eee Gn, OF MND. cnnconnseceoensananas Nash) net 5/ 
Strachey (R. A, rin Keigwiu's Rebellion (1683-4) (Oxford tule Press) net 7, 
Struts (The Hon, W Beminiscences of a Musical Amateur, cr 8vo 
(Afacmillan) net 
Guages Cine ), Sacrifice, CF BVO... ...cccccccccccsccceesess (Melrose) 
Van Hoesen (i. HB , Remen’ Canis Writing, &vo (Oxford Univ. Yi] - t 
Wallis (B. C.), Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books: => 
The British Isles, with Questions, roy 8vo............ (Macmiilan) = 
Ward (C.), Mediaeval Church Vaulting, 4to....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Webb (P.), Wandering Fires, cr Svo..........66.00000: (F. Hollings) net 
Werner (A.), The Language Families of Africa, * fvo....(8.P.C.K.) net 
Whicher (G. ¥., The Life and Romances of Mrs. I Liza Ha , 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Williamson (1).), The of Wales: a Blocraphy, cr 8vo fr Free) net 
Wood (L.), The uiltery Obligation of Citizenship (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Wylie (L A. B.), Tristram Sabib, cr 8V0........0ceeeees (Mills & Boon) 
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‘LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Patterns of Materials Post Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London. 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED WHITE — 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
Ia making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
COFFEE, 


You Want 


Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
= white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
on; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLANOD’S 
ODONTO 
“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth eth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Lowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 














TOTAL FUNDS -  £20,409,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE. 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 





COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. HEAD /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL 
OFFICES | 24-28 24- ail Lombard Street, Li LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£&£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................£118,000,000. 
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oe me | oO F SHEFFIEL D. 

The CORPORATION OF SHEFIIELD are prepared to ACCEPT LOANS 
of £50 and upwards, on security of the City Rates, at interest at the rate of 
£4 10s. Od. per cent. per annum, subject to repaymeat on six months’ notice at 
the expiration of Threc, Five, or Seven Years. Rate of Interest for Loans at 


shorter periods on application. 
No, 74, Town Hall, Sheffield. JAMES W. WRIGHT, City Treasurer. — 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Applications are invited for the t “post of | HEAD-MASTER, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. W. H. Keeling, M.A., LL.D., which takes effect 
a* Easter, 1916. Candidates are requested, not later than January 10th, 1916, 
to state their age and qualifications, and to send their testimonials to the Clerk of 
the Governors, FRANK JOHNSON, Esq., 5 Bank Street, Bradford, from whom 
the conditions of appointment can be obtained. The annual stipend is fixed 
at £1,000. No house or other emoluments. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
in the University of QUEENSLAND. 

The LECTURER will be required to deiiver lectures to University classes, 
and also to conduct classes for work ers similar to those carried on by the Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

Candidates should forward their applications, together with three copies of 
their testimonials, to 

THE REGISTRAR, 


The University of Queensland, 
Brisbane, 
AUSTRALTA. 
Applications should be accompanied by a photograph of the candidate, and 
should be posted so as to leave England not later than January 27th, 1916. 
The salary will be at the rate of 
£2350 per annum 
and a travelling allow ance of £50 will be made. 
Further particulars will be given on application to 
THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 


409-410 Strand, W.C. 
BARONET’S NIECE will manage (gratuitously or at 
nominal salary) a WIDOWER’S or BACHE LOR’S ESTABLISHMENT 
in consideration of her travelled Mother being received as PAYING GUEST. 
Distinguished references.—Miss T., Box No. 761, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W. Cc. 


YOUNG LADY (aged 20), who has been well educated 
(but not ty on riting or shortiiand), desires an engagement as a SUCRE- 
TARY or LIBRARIAN. Having private means, the remuneration may be 
nominal.—Apply “ ¥. M.,” 47 Sutherland Avenue, W. 


AN any LADY recommend a bright young oung GOVERNESS 
J tor BOY of nearly four? Entire charge. EF x perk nce necessary. 
Country life. Salary £30.—Write to Mrs. HAROLD SMITH, Treliske, Truro. — 


M*Sto. (42), young, energetic, athletic, experienced, in 
ead 














H.O., M.A. Ist Cl., mod. languages, wants post as HOUSE MASTER, 
, partner, &c. Some capital.—“ X.,” 1 Wel- 
lington | oe — London, W.C. 


Box No. 760, The Spectator, 





C E E R88 S. 
) oe . PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
Bureau openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d. ; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 
ureau aes the augue ment of Women, © Setacee Street, Cavendish sym, Ww. 
_ LECTURES, &c. 
{HERWELL ery OXFORD. 
J) TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary a 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A 
Stadents sre prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; "the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not excecding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. 


ue PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 








Tadies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Rabies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G Symonds.—YFor Prospectuses and information 
cc neerning "Scholars ships apply te the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 


|} EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Recognized as a Training College by the Board of Education, the University 
of London, and the Cambridge Syndicate 
LENT TE Tia BE GINS JAN. 20TH 
For particulars of sc HOLARSHIPS and BURSARIES apply to Miss 8. 
MELHUISH, M.A., Head of the Department. 
GE, LONDON. 


UEEN’S COLLE 

(Founded in 1848. Incorporated My Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Pisitor : THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Pr cipal : The Rev. J. F. KE NDALI, M.A. 

LENT. TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, JANUARY 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the a 
well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particolars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (licad-Mistress, Miss M. D. T&aLk), apply to the Warden, Miss C. KE. 
LEWER, B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also 
be obtained as to the College Boarding Honse- in which Students may reside. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—lLord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. AI. EXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Siedical Lecturers. and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. 
Education. 














20th. 
ge of 13, as 


Fducated women are traincd as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars 


from the SEURKTARY, 





SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD. “HY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. a Miss ae oy Students 
are trained in this College’ to become T ers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educationaj 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, nceing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


hemes BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHY ry TRALNING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDOR? ASTOR, MP, 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DU NFESMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. Pisforal Sclences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in Enclan@, 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands In its owa 
— of 15 acres, - a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 

he Course begins ia September.—Further particulars on applicaiion to the 
SECRETARY. 





—— 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


upils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
lepectal entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For INuse 
wated Prospectus jus apply Stirling House, ‘Manor Road, Bournemouth, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, ~ BASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girtoa 
Coilege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises = built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming, 











&e. Next Term “- Jan, . 18, 1916. co 
pT eaee EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
34 DENISON HOUSE, bapemame? = - LONDON 


elephone : ye torla 33182 


oY (T 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSE 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRatvcer Gray. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrit, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewtfery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. y06 aus 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for git 
preparing for the University. 


| ri SCHOOL now 
4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a 
education. Only French spoken. Best Professors for Music and Art. 

to museums and galleries. Concerts. Home life. Excellent reierences. 


EPcBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
vv 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BUARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea an@ 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. a expreas trains to London and the North.—Princk 


pals: The Misses SALES 
ANSDOWNE “HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class ae School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb. ublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Kindergarten 
and Properstery 3 a aoe for Boysand Girls. President of the Council: 

The Right Hon. LEWIS C. Head Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. 
Secretary: Miss DIN GWATL is “Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins on WEDNES- 
DAY, JANUARY 19th. a Head Mistress will be at the Schoo! from $ to 4.3@ 
on “January” 17th and 18th 


EYBRIDGE, SURREY. —High-Class Ladies’ School, con- 

ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts 

of a refined home. Thorongh education on’ the principle of a sound mind 

in a sound body. Preparation for examinations if desired. French a 

speciality. Large grounds, high and most healthy position. Term com 
mences Jan. 20th. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

e Good Substitute for Rae School; special facilities for learning 

alae oe as well as full ra of all other a a Ree fees moderate; 





in Hampstead — —Mlle. EXPULSON, 
EW GIRLS for thorough — 























d liberal diet ; hes thy locality ; in owm grounds; sea: 
Fething.— —For Prospectus apply to Miss Miss GOOD, B B. ry “CLondon), , Principal. 
MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


HEapD-MisTREsS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modera 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develops 

ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under i4. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's = only. Entire charge of Chil- 





dren with parents abroad. Resident Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 
“IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarshtp, available for three years, on application to Pris rcipal. a 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN, 26ru. Tele. “ Watford 614, 
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SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850, 


{Miss BRENDA ay i eg M.A.Lonidon, 
Principals | iiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTE RS 
(Resident only). 
House stands in 100 oles of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC ieesolgn Method), 
LANGUAGES and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL- “KNOWN PROFE SSORS. 


pre NCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal— Miss “PARK ER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 


+ eee HALL 





Special attention 
Large 


grounds. Fees, 0S guiucas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas 
ayear, ee al Me ae fe teal Salted a 
oe MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 


POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
from Stirling. ‘thorough General Education on Modern Lines, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SPRING TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 14TH. Prospectus and {ull on application to the 
BREAD-MISTRESS. 


Mon: ‘THURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 


Grounds. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 

uages, Literature, and Musie specialities. Careful aticntion given to 
health and the devclopment of character, Pupils prepared for advanced exaimina- 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
itted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardaley, 


a Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. ; 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { MISS SOOTT: Mod vey 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 

Bealthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
MVHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Eider girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Belence branch ior girls over 18. ‘Tennis Courts aud field ior Mockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exains. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
oe Seeree COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparation for Uuiversi‘y Examinations. Domestic Science Department, 
Chairman of Governors: Rev, J. D. JONES, BLA. . 
Principal: Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

Wustrated Prospectus from the } RINCIPAL, 24 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


Ss FELIX SCHOOL SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Addreas—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE 


_ Read-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. - 
Gt. MARGARET'S _SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectns on application to Miss ALICI iCE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Bewnhaw College (liistorical Tri pee 2 ond of the Maria Grey Lrainiag College. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow, 
(\HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
/ —Excellent Modern Country School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 
equipped Gymrasium. Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 
Elocution, and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching Housewifery 
Bubjects. Fees: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. Llustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PAKKES, Principal. 
] INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHELAD, 


Prospectns on application to Miss MACRAF MOTR. 
The Spring ‘Term begs on Thursday, Jauuary 13th, 1916. 





lel. 7 Gray shovt. 
‘Boys’ SCHOOLS “AND GOLLEGES. 
ERCHANT TAYLORS? SCHOOL. 


CROSBY, near LIVERPOOT 
Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Kees £15 per annum. 


PO: Apply Head-Master—H. 
D° 
SCHOLARSHIP FEBRUARY, 1914. 


VE R c 
EXAMINATION, 

Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Loarders. 

For particulars apply to W. 8. LER, XM. A. Head- Master. 


M R. W. A. :R, ey 


FULLER, M.A., 
THE COLLEGE, STORMINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 


ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


“WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Tearding House. 
CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A. 


S &-k BSG Ba 





Brouscrove SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 


Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS tN in JUNE. 
For details appiy HEAD-MASTER, The | School House, Bromsgrove, 











ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
“4 DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 


Bhysica! Dri!! cor mpulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
Racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c Exhibitioas for Sons of Officers 


eed Clergy. ’ . . 
E D . € BC @ ks 


—_— = & 2 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70 £20, and Four House Exhibitions will be o‘fered 
for competition in March.—-Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR. _ and 
Rossa SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 dowuwaerds, together with Exhibitions 
reat War, will be awarded by Lxamination 
Rossall and London.— Apply 


for Sons of Officers killed in the G 
beginning March 7th, 191¢. Boys examined at 
@HE BULRSAR. Kossall Fleew 





yweseee FOUNDATION. 


ELECTION OF FOUN DATIONERS. 





The Governors will in March next select Candidates for examination for the 
Foundation in July and admission to the College in September, The number 
of vacancies will probably be about 8. ‘The boys elected will receive board 
and education free of charge. Candidates must be children of parents who 
are from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable 
education to their children or have died without leaving sufficient funds for 
that purpose. They must be over eleven and under fourteen years of age com- 
plete upon 15th July next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, WS, 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply forms 
of ae ke. 


inburgh, Ist January, 1916. 
K x COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. ~ Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautifnl situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class ior NAVAL 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 
R YOYAL NAV AL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 


copies of comenenione papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 Souths 


Molton Street, Londoa, W. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIC and SEC ~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° — LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or wiite, THS 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
. CHOOLS FOR BOYS axnd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 


knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to ALD PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
epectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 
‘Lue age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, Londos, E.G 


‘Lelcpbone 5053 Central. 


1 CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
Ss information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


al feces, &c.) to 

Messis. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
oe ling stafl_s of the moet important schools and thus able 
to supply information ditiicult to obtalo elsewhere. 
OMices—158- 162 OXFORD orRke bE I, LONDON, W. Telept ione—1136 Museum, 

OINT AGENC Y FOR WOMEN T KACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY S8T., LONDON, W.C, 

Under the management of a Commiitee ap pointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh Cor mty Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to Ond 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been cal- 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.50 a.m. to ! p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturday:, 11.50 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointine nts should be arranged, 


ryFXUTORS 





Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
Assistant ~ MISTR =SSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W,, 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for ports as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS ip Schools, or as GOVERNESSES Ww Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR EbLGIS TRATION, 


“SCHOOLS AND 
vice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO, 
$86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel.: Regent 4924 
Scholastic Agents. Lstablis shed 1873, 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees, 


rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools whch give 
a thorouglily efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Vilease mention age ef boy, the locality 
preferred, aud intended prefeesion if decided upon, 





(jHoicE OF TUTORS. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


4) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAI AL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been specially erecied 

yy equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering irom Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing trcatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, €c. — Appy W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


) ESIDENT PATIENTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in ali parts w hing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS 

sent without charge. Or selection be made on stalemeut of nature of 

case aud terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, aad 
Medical Association, Lid., 22 Craven ) Bixect, Trafalgar Square, W.c, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOU GHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the aciual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead to provincial buyers. if 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chiel Oflices, 63 Oxford 


Street, London, Est. 100 years. . nnielidaia 








DU BLIC. HOU SE REFOR) The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five por aut. 


130 licensed Inns. 
paid since 1899.—P.B.H.A, Livudway Chambers, Westuninecr, 
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APPEALS. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC MSBURY, W > 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMS 
Patron; H.M. Tas Kin 


Boldlers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bat 
Gesiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS ‘CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Gopresy H. HawiLton. 





Treasurer: THE Est OF HARROWBY. Secretary : 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by bringing about the adoption of Universal Milita.» Training 


for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS. 

£ad. 
Ton, Vice-Presidente eo. 25 O O| Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Yon, Vice- wuntceate ee 6 O ©] Associates, with eens 
and Journal 0 
The Subscription t Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fore cy ts at ball- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Members ee as -. se 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


a 4, 
ee ee lo 18 t?) 


5 0 








active service. 


LEAKS 





In the trenches 


or wherever liquid ink is not available, Ink Pellets can 
be used to fill the Onoto Pen. Pull out the rod to full 
extent, insert one Ink Pellet in barrel of pen (the 
QOnoto will unscrew for this purpose between barrel and nib 
carrier), then fill with water as if filling withink, Onote 
Ink Pellets are sold in neat tubes costing 6d. and 1/-. 


The Onoto is the one really satisfactory pen for 


Pens which leak when turned upside down or which 
require glass fillers are useless at the Front. | 


seve Onoto 


The Pen 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & Co.,LTD 














Interesting booklet telling “ why, 


" sent post fres 
On Gpplication to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 











I I it i i i it 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 





White Label Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
om oz 





For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Jlome and for the Front af 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on epplication to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, 





+ + a> + a + ae + aD 6 a + aD + > + a 6 a + 6 + Oe 6 a 6 EOE OG 
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PSs 
Issued by The Imperia! Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 














THE BEST BOOTS FOR WAR-TIME 
6 § 





Best for Soldiers 


*K’° Service Boots are absolutely reliable 





Best for Everyone 


* KK’ always stands for value and wear, se 





®K° is always economical 


There is a ‘K’ Boot Agent in every town. 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpox anv Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricton anD ComPany, 
Dunedin; Surpson anD WIiLLiaMs, Christchurch ; H. Banus 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; KR. SpReckiey, Auckland; and 
CG W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


Taid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. Together..... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
ms which may be ascertained on application. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


ss and M 
Atrrep Everson. 


FOTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 


y Miss THACKER 
The council, of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG S5ER- 


Orders payable to 
Orders to be 


oney 
made payable at Pos Office, Southampton | \ yrs is prepared to sond the above PAMPHLET, 


Street. Strand, to Aurrep Everson, of | reprinted (by 
1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should Magazine, post 


rmission) from the 
on receipt of two stampa, or 
uantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on 


be addressed to Tos Pusiisugn, “ Spectator” | in 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Denton Howes, Vauxhall Beiage tad, ie Oltce, 


W.C, 


5.W. \w whom Subscriptions tions 
towards the Funds of the Aasociatin should be 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- | scnt.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO, 1 Pall 
TATOR is published half-yearly, from | Mall East, 8.W. 


January to June, and from July to December, 
on the third Saturday in January and July. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 


Hn Race € lee vet tb Saran en and Communications upon matters of business 


be obtained through any 


post, ls. 


Bookseller or News- 





agent, or from the Office, at la. Gd. each. By should wor be addressed to the Eprror, bub 
id. 


to the PustisuEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


2 cert reneene en 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL& COLLEGE WEAR 





At the present time, when careful expenditure is essential to everyone, 
Messrs. Charles Baker & Co. beg to direct special attention to thois 


Strictly Moderate Prices 
for Boys’ School Clothing. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED FROM INVENTORIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, CHELTENHAM, 
MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARLBOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, 
SHREWSBURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH : 
WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 
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How to Economise 





Ff ¥'M economising,” remarked Smith. 
“My bootmaker hasn’t seen me for 
a month of Sundays.” “Well, so 


“Three Nuns” 





am I,” said Brown. “ But,” glancing 
from his friend’s somewhat shabby boots Tobacco 
to his own firm and dapper pair, “ I seem “Best is Best.” 
= succeed better than you, old man. I 

"em ready-made now. Lotus, you A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 
know. And ‘pon my word, I was never ~ —¥ -y-} Great ‘Britain and. Ireland) hehe 
better fitted or better pleased in my life.” Glasgow. 











“Kings Head” és stronger. 


Lotus Sd. 50%. Bd. 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford, “THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


Makers of Lotus and Delta Shoean Agents everywhere, MEDIUM - - «- - 4d. for 10 
No. 444 
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IN COLD AND WET. 


CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


UNDER FIRE in FLANDERS; 
also in FRANCE, MALTA, EGYPT, 
near GALLIPOLI, and the 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


WILL YOU SUPPLY ONE HUT (£300), 
or ONE PORTABLE SECTION (£20) of ONEP 


Equipment £100 per Hut. Week’s 
working £5 abroad, £2 at home. 


KITCHEN and AMBULANCE CARS at the Front. 
HOSPITAL in NORTH FRANCE. Named bed £50. 
BRITISH PRISONERS in GERMANY. 5s. parcels. 
TREATS FOR TROOPS. Parcels for men at Front. 
RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 
WIVES and WIDOWS in Fresh Air Homes. 
FRIENDS for WOUNDED in Hospitals. 
RELATIVES of WOUNDED escorted abroad. 
MUNITIONS CANTEENS for ordnance workers. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


TALES OF A DUG-OUT 
By an Officer of the “ Dic-Hards.” 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
Or post free 1s. 5d. from the Publishers, 

E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd, London, S.E. 
SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
,By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents: 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 

43 PICCADILLY, W. ‘eiephone: Mayfair 3301, 


oe  —————S 
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The 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FocRTEEN GUINEAS. 


BOSS cccccccccccccevececs £12 12 0) Narrow Column(Third of Page)£4 4 0 
Hali-Page (Column) ..... 6 6 O Half Narrow Column ,...... 23:0 
Quacter-Page (Hal!-Culumn) 3 3 O , Quarter Narrow Columa..... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of pags, £3 3 0 
CowPANIES. 
Outside Page ..........- £16 16 ©] Inside Page .nccccccesccess £14 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under la broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Isa 
line for every additional liae (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third wilth of page, $3. an joch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columas, two-thirds wilt; of page, 16s. an tach, 
Broad column folowing “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an iach, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


Terms: net. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS 


ACTING THROUGH ITS 


War Victims’ 
Relief Committee 


has for 15 months been carrying on 
active of RELIEF of the 
Suffering Victims of the War in 


France and in Holland, and has now, 


work 


in conjunction with the Serbian Relief 
Fund, entered on similar work in 
Serbia, and with the Serbian Refugees 
now being sent in thousands to Corsica 


by the French Authorities. 


It has about 100 Helpers in France, 
23 in Holland, 12 in Serbia, and 3 in 
Corsica. It has done much medical 
and maternity work in France, also 
wood Hut building, is supplying 
Furniture and Clothing as well as 
Blankets in large quantities to the 
destitute, and has given much Agri- 
Relief to the desolated 
Peasantry. It has 


cultural 
French spent 
nearly £50,000 on its work, mainly 


contributed by its own members. 


¢ 


It is now in need of in- 
creased help, and APPEALS to 
the GENERAL PUBLIC for Sub- 
scriptions to enable it to continue 
Its Workers 


are nearly all unpaid and its expenses 


and extend its work. 


of Administration are extremely light. 


Cheques may be sent to: 


ISAAC SHARP, 
136 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 
A. RUTH FRY, 
Flon. Secretary, 
Ethelburga House, 
91 Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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Self- 


interest 
and 
Patriotism 





5% EXCHEQUER BONDS. 





ELF-INTEREST and Patriotism 
both urge you to invest in 
the new 5°/, Exchequer Bonds. 

They offer advantages not possessed 
by any otler investment paying the 
same high interest. 


SAFETY. 


Principal and interest are both secured 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, the premier security of the world. 


REPAYMENT. 


You are guaranteed the return of your 
money in full on December Ist, 1920. 


SECURITY FOR LOANS. 


Bankers and Stockbrokers will advance 
money on the security of Exchequer Bonds, 


A TRUSTEE STOCK. 


Trustees can hold Exchequer Bonds by 
having them registered. 


VALUE AS CASH. 


There are important privileges in connec- 
tion with subscriptions for future War Loans. 


A PATRIOTIC INVESTMENT. 


Exchequer Bonds are the most patriotic 
investment that can be made at the moment. 
Every sum invested in them will help to carry 
on the War and to ensure the success of your 
country. 


PARTICULARS. 

Full particulars of the Prospectus 
and Application Forms may be ob- 
tained at the Bank of England; at 
the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George 
Street, Mansion House, E.C.; and 
at any Bank, Money Order Office, 
or Stock Exchange in the United 
Kingdom. 


| 
i 


! 











HELP SERBIA 
in her dire distress 


LEND YOUR AID 
and QUICKLY 


TO FEED and CLOTHE 
THE 


STARVING REFUGEES 





N their recent retreat the Serbians have crossed those 
] mountains and traversed those roads which 

military bulletin described as impenetrable and impossible. 
The more fortunate, who had a cart or carriage, may havo 
covered the distance between the Serbian rail-head and the 
The greater number tramped 


a German 


Adriatic coast in some 20 days. 
on foot, over roads ankle-deep in mud and mountains knee-deep 
in snow. 

No hospitals or prosperous towns lay on the track, and 
rarely could they hope to find any food save what they carried 
with them. The Army, in whose wake they followed, went 
during parts of this terrible march for two days in every three 
without even a ration of bread. ‘The plight of unorganized 
civilians who fled without commissariat or stores can be 
conceived, 

The need of funds is unlimited. When the first urgent 
distress is over, these fugitives may have to be cared for during 
many months of further fighting, and when at last they are 
restored to their own country, the task will remain of re- 
establishing its normal life and repairing the ravages of war. 


SEND YOUR DONATION 
NOW, PLEASE, TO 
THE EARL OF DESART, h.C.B., 
Hon, Treasurer, 


Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


foo all, warm clothing 
jor women and children 





To 


Mrs. CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 
The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Mr. BERTRAM CHIISTIAN, 
Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 


Patroness: 


President : 
Chairman : 


Hon. Secretary : 





Bankers : 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 


BANK, LID., 
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A LITERARY EVENT. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“KITCHENER CHAPS,” “ARTHUR'S,” “CLARA,” &c., &c., &c. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 





MOBY LANE AND THEREABOUTS 
c. aw. A. NEIL LYONS ez. 


_“ Mr. Neil Lyons is one of the best story writers in the world : he is a poet and an artist, and if the 
public knew his work they would buy his books by the hundred thousand.” —Robert Blatchford. 


Below we reprint the first chapter of Mr. Lyons’s new book “ Moby Lane,” which will give the 
reader some idea of the beauty, pathos, and humour of his work. 


Srrinz has many ushers, and is heralded by divers signs. Some 
people look for these signs among the hedgerows, others seek 
them in the sky, or listen for them in the night, whilst other 
people neither look nor listen, but go smelling about, or stand 
on hill-tops, tasting. 

For my own part, I do not fatigue myself in this matter. I 
go about my lawful occasions with cold feet, smoking tobacco, 
avoiding clergymen, eating sausages, emitting letterpress. And 
sooner or later the Mobies come, wheeling in the spring ; wheeling 
it to my very door on an old perambulator. I then know for 
certain that spring has arrived. I then know for certain that 
there are blackbirds in the thicket, and tits among the gorse, 
and that cowslips, lady-smock, and the lyrical manner are in 
season. 

If anything happened to the Mobies and their old perambu- 
lator, I should have to fall back on my Daily Mail. 

But—thank God !—the perambulator is yet sound and stable. 
It was made in those agreeable, far-off days, when perambu- 
lators were perambulators, and Coventry was Coventry, and 
works of fiction did not always smell of iodine. When I look at 
that old perambulator, and muse upon the changes which Time, 
and the portable baby carriage, and Sir Jesse Boot have wrought 
in the civic economy of my happy country, I—but let us pursue 
the Mobics. Let us cultivate the lyrical manner. 

‘The Mobies have lifted the latch of my heart, and spring has 
entered in. 

If you want to know who or what the Mobies are, they are a 
man and wife, properly authenticated, under nuptial law, with 
a seven-and-sixpenny licence, and with power to add to their 
number, They add to it yearly; for ground game is cheap, 
and bracken is everywhere, and your Mobilette is a hardy infant. 
All that he asks of God is rabbit stew, stout hedges, and a little 
pair of breeches. 

The Mobies have been coming every year for seven years to 
the house which I inhabit. First of all there were four Mobies : 
Mr. Moby, Mrs. Moby, the perambulator, and the sucking Moby. 
Now, there are seven Mobies, not counting the perambulator. 

Mrs. Moby wears a dress of faded tartan and an old, brown 
bowler hat. Mr. Moby wears trousers (lately the property of an 
author), a blue jersey, and a coat containing fourteen pockets. 
The little Mobies wear shirts and little breeches—all excepting 
Gertrude Moby, who only wears a shirt. 

Gertrude Moby came to my door this morning. She uttered 
tho usual speech, beginning: “ Please, kind gentleman!” 

I ruthlessiy amputated the extremities of this oration. 

* You can wash out all that,” I said. “‘ What is it this morning, 
Gertrude ?” 

* Please, kind gentleman, can you spare me a little bit o’ 
cotton ?” responded Gertrude, ‘* Me bruvver's tored ’is trousers. 
He can’t jump about or nuthin’.” 

We supplied the necessary material for reconstructing 
Gertrude’s brother on a sound progressive basis. 

** And muvver says,” continued Gertrude Moby, “I was to see 
if you was the same gentleman as usual, and if you was then 
it’s all right, and you can come across and speak to us, But I 


don’t remember if you was the same gentloman or not. There 
was a gentleman gimme some bull’s-eye suckers at this ’ouse last 
vear. But I can’t remember the gentleman—not to look at. But 
I remomber the suckers, They was they yaller uns.” 

I accepted Mr. Moby’s agreeable invitation, and walked across 
the road to a hawthorn bush, bencath which all the Mobies were 


assembled, in company with their perambulator, some discarded 
footwear, and a number of rabbit-skins, 


Mr. Moby sat on the perambulator among the rabbit-skins; 
blinking at nothing in particular, and picking away at his teeth. 
Mrs. Moby knelt on the earth, stewing tea-leaves over 4 little 
fire which was sheltered by the family chariot. All the little 
Mobies, in their ragged little breeches, pattered about among the 
flints in mid-lane, blowing hard at fool’s parsley whistles, which 
were graduated in length and shrillness according to the varying 

| stature of the musicians. I observed that the family perambu- 
| lator had been freshly painted, and that its ulterior panel was 
| now adorned with letterpress, as thus : 





Wm. Moby: Gen’l Dealer. 
Rabbit Skins, bottles, Rags, 
Bones, &cetra. 

Licensed Pedlar. 





Mr. Moby, deferring his experiments in dentistry, sat up om 
the perambulator, and waved a hand at me. 

** Good mornin’, me gentleman,” said Mr. Moby. ‘“* We're ‘ere 
| again, ya see. Fetch out ya’re bottles, fetch out ya’re rabbit- 
skins. Mar, bringoutthe baby. There’s another Moby, mister.” 

Mrs. Moby, in obedience to the command of her captain, pro- 
duced from the adjacent undergrowth a bundle containing squirm. 
This package she carefully and deliberately unwound, ibiting 
incipient Moby, masculine, plump, and rubicund. 

“I did ’ope,”’ said Mrs. Moby, ‘‘ as Walter yere would be born 
| beneath a roof. But ’e be cradled in a dick, the same as all 
| the others.” 

‘“* She’s a discontented woman, Mrs. Moby is,”’ said Mr. Moby. 

“No, Will, no!” protested Mrs. Moby. ‘ Not discontented. 
On’y proud like. Ya see, sir, I weer born inside a ’ouse meself. 
And I got a sister as is married to a man what work on the 
railway. All ’er children was born inside a ’ouse. I don’t cora- 
plain. I ain’t discontented. But I must say I would like to rare 
*em under cover—them what's yet to come.” 

“Rare ’em under cover!’ repeated Mr. Moby, with derision. 
“ That’s a woman to the life, that is! Look at them nippers 
| there, sir. Did ever you see a ‘ealthier set o’ nippers? There 

ain’t @ moper in the bunch. There ain’t a kid among ’em as 
| isn’t ditch-reared. Damn an’ blast ya’re ’ouses. Let ‘em lie 
’ealthly in the fuzz, same as their father and ’is father done. 
Look at our Benny there—that yaller-’aired boy—did ever you 
see a better collared one? ’E’ve never lived in no ’ouse. Five 
year old ’e is, and ’e’ll snare a grey-bird or stone a rabbit wi’ the 
best o’ them.” 

“Mr. Moby,” stated Mrs. Moby, “’e talk a bit impatient, 
sometimes. I areunt got nsarthun to say agin the dick; on’y 
that would please me, that would, for to rare ’em under cover, jus 
a dab-chick or two, if it’s on’y to git upsides o’ that sister o” 
mine—’er what's married the railwayman. I a 

“ Allright, mother!” cried Mr. Moby. ‘“ We've heerd all that 
before. Don’t overcome the gentleman. Tie up number seven, 
now. Put the little Moby in the fuzz. And give the gentleman 
acup o’ tea. And all you little Mobies, there; stop blowin’ on 
they whistles. 'Thero’s a chap in that halder bush as can whistle 
better nor you.” 

All the little Mobies put their pipes away. All the little 
Mobies cocked their ears, standing barefoot on the flint. The 
artist on the alder bough put up his throat, and sang. He sang 
that little old thing of his in F :—“* Did he doit ? Did he doit ?” 

* Yes, he did! ’’ cried all the little Mobies in reply ; “ Yes, he 
did! Yes, he did!” 

Oh, they lifted the latch of my heart! 

















JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 
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NOW READY. VOL. IX. 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


Cloth, is. net. 
The italian War, the Campaign in Gallipoli, and the 





Russian Retreat from the Warsaw Salient. 





NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 
WEE MACGREEGOR 
SECOND STRING 
THE CABIN 
THE CLIMBER 





By J. J. Bell 7. net 
By Anthony Hope 7d. net 
By Stewart White 1/= net 


By E. F. Benson 7d, net 
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A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


suggest that there can be no better present in 
War Time than an Annual Subscription to the 

“ SPECTATOR.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or 
to a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether 
in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost 
of an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Spectator,” 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, 
and it will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch 
of a postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 
4s. for postage will be requir 
He or she who gives the “Srpmcraror ” as a present will give a 

weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or 
to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder 
that the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Sprrcratror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a 
special mark of the “ Srecraror ” that it is never thrown 
away, but passes from hand to hand like a book or magazine, 
until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with 
cheque for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an 
envelope addressed to “The Manager, The ‘ Srecraror,’ 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Font 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. 6's 


Including postage to any ef the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, Ghima, Japan, &c... » ta 
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To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


t enclose Cheque (or Postal erder) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 
Geni fer ens year to 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16mo. Sewed. 6d. net. 





EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK, 
Fighting France: From Dun- 
erque to Belfort. by rpiri waarroy. 
Illustrated. Crown 6Svo. 6s, net. 


Tue Trvrs.—‘* Readers of Mrs. Wharton’s novels know her 
power of insight and expression, and this collection of studies 
of France in war time has a satisfying artistic completeness. 

. . Thore is no lack of the active side of war in this book, 
for the author had a free pass to various sections of the front.” 





STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK. 
Second Impression. 


The Way of Martha and the Way 
of Mary. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Tur Cuvcres Torrs.—'' The book must be read anc 


With Frontispiece in Colour, $8vo. 


1 re-read.” 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 
Ordeal by Battle. py F.s. oLIVER. 8v0. 


6s. net. 











Essays for Boys and Girls. 4 Firt 
Guide toward the Study of the War. By STEPHEN 
PAGET. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

Punxcr.—‘ Do not be misled by the modesty of the Preface, in 
which the author says, ‘This book is for boys and girls only.’ It 
is not. It is for us all. There is no one of us but can feel 
strengthened by and profoundly grateful for such essays upon 
the War as these,” 





I Pose. sy sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue Darry News.—‘“ For its sheer cleverness the book is a 
delightful thing.” 








Homer and History. py warren Lear, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), sometime Fellow of Trinity 
Colloge, Cambridge. With Maps. vo. 12s. not. 

Tue Dany Tetrenarn.—‘ Dr. Leaf has given back to 
history the heroes whose names are familiar to us in legend. We 
can no longer speak of the siege of Troy as either pure invention 
or a transference to the east of events which really happened im 
the west. The Achwan ships were really launched in an expe- 
dition against a fort in Asia Minor. Agamemnon lived, and 
Achilles and Ulysses; and probably there was Helen too, whose 
fatal beauty ‘burnt the topless towers of Llium.’” 





DR. F. W. TAUSSIG’S NEW WORK. 


Inventors and Money-Makers. 
Lectures on some Relations between 
Economics and Psychology delivered at 
Brown University. By F. W. TAUSSIG, Ph.D., 
LL.B., Litt.D., Henry Lee Professor of Economics in 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 48, 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


’ 

ARTHUR LOVELL’S WORKS. 
Expound a practical philosophy of life, rehabilitating In the modern world the 
original signification of healta and healing, and inculcating as the basis o! a}! 
gound action the necd for ciear thinking and personal energy. The way of 
vigorous life is shown in ARS VIVENDI (2s. uct) and developed menta ly and 
psychically in the other books. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KEXT & CO., LTD., London, E.C 


NOTES ON PROPERTY LAW 
AND INVESTMENT. 
By S. FORD, Barrister at Law. 
Prospective Tenants or Purchasers of Rea) Estates, Houses, &e., would 
do well to consult the above, There are many useful hints to owncrs 
of property, forms of agreement for se!!ing and letting, 
Write down the Title and order at once, 
1s, net (post free i#, 4d.) at ald Booksellers, or from the Publister, 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 KING STREET, W.C. 
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30 LADY BARBARITY J. C. SNatra 
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48 THE SUNDIAL Frep M, Wuirs 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED Ww. LE Quevx 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 
Ss. Guy Boorasr 
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: 58 HEART OF GOLD 1G. MOBERLE 
». G@. MOBERL 
Eden Phillpotts | ser 0) | siiep at Wats 
¥ r ’ “ 5 ‘. LOUIS TRAC 
A vivid story of love and high adventure on the Cornish coast. Mr. Phillpotts oa oyu TRIFLER pom. — 
books are quite unlike those of any cther novelist, and his latest, strongly individual, = oe Eve cee An oe ‘ W a. QuEUx 
Ses Bitaclan din end Means 2 ee saints amen ‘ 6 2. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of the year. 64 THE STOLEN LAt Y . a a hae 
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There is no lack of excitement in this brightly written novel, which holds the 4 tee yh rt A - _ Fn 
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attention and interest of the re ader to the end. : The popular Author of “Sanders 90 LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD Roperr Baxr 
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